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r  ONFUSING 

THE  REAL 


|SSUE 

■  All  of  us  are  hearing  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about  private  brands. 
What  is  their  importance?  What  is  their  place  in  marketing?  It's  an 
interesting  subject,  yes — and  an  important  one.  But  is  it  as  interesting, 
is  it  as  important  as  the  one  major  issue  that  faces  us  all?  That  issue  is 
— quality  in  the  can. 

■  Upon  quality,  the  future  of  everyone  of  us  does  now,  and  always 
will,  depend.  The  care  with  which  every  canner  packs  his  foods — the 
care  with  which  every  manufacturer  of  containers  builds  his  product — 
is  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  answer  that  spells  success. 

■  Upon  every  canner,  big  or  little,  rests  this  great  responsibility.  Let’s 
not  get  sidetracked.  No  subject,  the  present  one  or  any  other,  should 
be  big  enough  or  vital  enough  to  make  us  waver  from  our  course.  To 
quality  now  and  always  let  us  pledge  ourselves. 

AIV1ERICAI\  CAIXI  COIVIPAIMY 

CANCO 
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■  BRAND  NAMES 

Brand  names  have  substantial  property  value  which  it 
is  important  to  protect  and  owners  of  them  are  sure  to 
prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  is  unsa fe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 
exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
trade  mark  in  existence. 

Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau.  The  service  is  free. 


Qhe  MOIDEIRN  TREND 
in  DESIICN^^ 


Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architedture,  are  con^antly  chang¬ 
ing.  “U.  S.”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 


There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 
“U.  S.”  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subjedl. 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 
55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 


Color  Printing  Headquarters^ 


Let  US  be  your  package  counsellors. 


Vie  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
Is  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


PLANTS 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 


CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
<  MAIN  orrice  ^ 
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Corn  Shaker 


BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient  shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 

Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to 
labeling  machine  without  handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn, 
here  is  a  remedy— Use  our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives 
the  com  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 

Pea  &  Been  Fillers,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Process  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tomato  Washer  Trimmer  &  Scalder, 
Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Exhauster,  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Friction  Clutch. 


Manufacturers  of 
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Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd- 
Ham  ilton,  Ontario 


PLANNING  FOR  1931? 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  spieed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  A.  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  SL 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


If  you  can  put  up  better  Peas,  what  rea¬ 
son  is  there  for  not  doing  it  ?  Unless  you  al¬ 
ready  use  MONITORS,  you  can  improve  your 
pack  because  the  combination  of  the  MONITOR 
Pea  Cleaner  and  MONITOR  Pea  Grader  deli¬ 
vers  perfectly  cleaned  and  perfectly  graded 
peas  and  a  lot  of  them. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Knowing  that  improved  quality  means 
increased  and  easier  sales,  investigate  the  pro¬ 
position  to  day  while  the  thought  is  in  your 
mind.  There  is  absolutlely  not  a  doubt  about 
it.  You  can  find  no  other  combination  of 
machines  equal  to  this  combination  of 
MONITORS. 


SHSE 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’*  accounts  solicited. 


•ikiS.'-,.;-  ■  %  -  - ^  ' 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Dioision  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Bloomsdale  Tomato 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  reported  The  Bloomsdale  as  picking  18  tons  per  acre  as  compared 
with  the  6i  tons  credited  to  Stone.  Likewise  it  is  a  25%  larger  cropper  than  the  well-known 
Earliana.  The  Earliana  is  somewhat  flat  and  convoluted  while  The  Bloomsdale  is  early,  far  superior 
because  it  is  smooth,  plump  and  a  continuous  picker.  Five  pickings  at  intervals  of  ten  days  for  a 
total  of  60  days  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  plant  is  particularly  hardy,  being  free  from  disease 
both  at  stem  and  fruit.  All  of  The  Bloomsdale  seed  is  grown  by  us  at  Bristol.  Be  sure  to  place  your 
order  now. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 
Bristol,  Penna. 


LEADERS  FOR  THREE  CENTURIES 


BUY  THE  BESl 


CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A 
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"It’s  Better 
Packed  I  a  Tin 


to® 


et  every  canner$ 
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Four-Station  CR 


Closing  Machine 


Vacuum 
Closing  Machine — No.  1 7 


Cans  well  closed  are  vitally  important  to  a  successful  pack. 

Continental  Closing  Machines  are  built  in  ContinentaPs  own  shops 
of  the  finest  materials  and  under  exacting  standards  of  precision, 
which  insure  maximum  service  to  customers  with  a  minimum  of 
attention  and  adjustment. 

Continental  Closing  Machines  are  made  in  several  sizes  and  types 
so  that  each  customer  uses  Machines  that  exactly  meet  his  individ¬ 
ual  requirements. 

Continentals  superior  Closing  Machines  and  Cans,  and  the  close 
attention  of  ContinentaPs  Partners  In  The  Business to  each  cus¬ 
tomer's  requirements  are  reasons  why  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  Canners  are  turning  to  Continental. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

Executive  Office* i  NEW  YORK s  lOO  E.  42nd  Street  CHICAGO :  111  W.  tX  aiihington  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO :  15S  Montgomery  Street 

I  005  —  COIVTIIVENTAL^S  SILVER  AA'NIVERSARV  —  1  »30 


Single-Station 
Panama  No.  10  Closing  Machine 


Four-Station  MC 
Closing  Machine 


No.  9  Closing  Machine 


Single-Station 
.  Panama  Closing 
Machine  < 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  PostofHce,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
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Foreign . $5.00 
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The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
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107  SOUTH  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  thein- 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- ♦ - 

THEY’RE  NOT  MAPES  STANDARDS— The  re¬ 
cent  U.  S.  Warehouse  Standards  are  not  Mapes 
Amendment  Standards.  This  is  clearly  shown, 
and  the  reason  given,  in  a  letter  from  W.  G.  Campbell, 
Chief)  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in  response  to 
our  inquiry.  Mr.  Campbell  says : 

“It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  you  reached  the  conclusion 
you  did  regarding  the  probable  suitability  of  the  standards  is¬ 
sued  under  the  United  States  Warehousing  Act  for  promulga¬ 
tion  as  standards  under  the  Mapes  Bill.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  this 
were  the  case,  for  as  you  have  very  properly  pointed  out,  the 
task  of  drawing  up  new  and  separate  standards  is  a  studendous 
one. 

The  standards  established  under  the  Warehousing  Act  are 
very  much  more  nari’cwly  drawn  than  are  those  authorized 
under  the  Mapes  amendment.  The  Warehousing  Act  standards 
are  in  fact  grade  definitions  devised  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  market  value  of  specific  consignments,  and  they 
are  couched  in  terms  which  are  readily  interpreted  by  those 
particular  trade  elements  which  they  were  designed  to  assist. 
Take,  for  example,  the  tentative  grades  for  canned  peas  issued 
April  1,  1928,  which  I  happen  to  have  before  me.  I  do  not  know 
that  these  grades  represent  those  in  current  use,  but  they  will 
serve  my  purpose  by  way  of  illustration.  Fancy  quality  (U.  S. 
Grade  A)  canned  peas  calls,  among  other  things,  for  young, 
very  tender  peas,  possessing  a  highly  pleasing  fresh  young  pea 
flavor.  Extra  standard  (or  choice)  quality  (U.  S.  Grade  B) 
canned  peas  calls  for  tender  peas  possessing  a  fresh  pea  flavor. 
Standard  quality  (U.  S.  Grade  C)  canned  peas  prescribes  rea¬ 
sonably  tender  peas  having  a  good  pea  flavor.  Now  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  no  doubt  readily  interpreted  by  the  experienced 
packer  and  wholesale  buyer  or  broker,  and  under  the  system  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Warehousing  Act  for  reaching  an  agreement 
in  case  of  dispute  there  should  be  no  particular  difficulty  about 
the  application  of  these  standards  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
the  Warehousing  Act. 

Your  own  regulatory  experience,  however,  will  instantly  show 
you  how  extremely  difficult  it  would  be  to  demonstrate  before 
a  jury  composed  of  laymen  those  niceties  of  distinction  between 
young  very  tender  peas,  tender  peas  and  reasonably  tender  peas, 
or  between  those  having  a  highly  pleasing,  fresh  young  pea 
flavor,  a  fresh  pea  flavor,  or  a  good  pea  flavor.  Now  the  Mapes 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  a  crim¬ 
inal  statute.  Failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
will  inevitably  lead  to  court  action,  and  I  think  you  can  see 
from  what  I  have  said  above  the  impossible  regulatory  situation 
which  would  confront  us  if  w'e  w’ere  called  upon  to  establish 
such  nice  distinctions  in  the  ordinary  Federal  court  trial. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  very  difficulty  that  led  the  De¬ 
partment  in  the  earlier  consideration  of  the  proposals  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Mapes  Bill  to  insist  that 


it  should  recognize  only  two  grades,  namely,  the  standard  and 
the  substandard  grades.  The  definition  for  the  standard  grade 
under  the  Mapes  amendment  must  be  sufficiently  broad  to  in¬ 
clude  all  grades  of  canned  peas,  for  example,  that  are  accepted 
by  the  consumer  understanding  and  trade  practice  as  canned 
peas.  The  definition  and  standard  must  be  sufficiently  broad, 
therefore,  to  include  all  of  the  grades  given  in  the  warehouse 
grade  under  the  designation  “U,  S.  Grade  A,”  “Grade  B”  and 
“Grade  C.”  About  the  only  help  we  can  expect  to  get  from  the 
warehouse  definitions  is  in  the  establishment  of  that  point  at 
which  the  product  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  the  designation 
“Standard”  and  slips  over  into  the  substandard  grade.” 

His  explanation  is  water-clear,  and  our  sympathies 
cro  out  to  him  and  to  the  Standards  Committee,  for  they 
have,  as  he  says,  “a  stupendous  task.”  The  trade  un¬ 
derstands  the  standards  as  recently  published,  but  in 
court  they  would  be  “all  Greek.” 

Dr.  Wiley,  when  the  Food  and  Drug  Law  was  first 
passed,  was  seldom  or  ever  lost  for  a  word  or  a  suitable 
definition;  but  we  recall  his  utter  confusion  and  help¬ 
lessness  once  when  he  was  on  the  witness  stand,  and 
he  was  asked  to  define  a  flavor,  an  odor.  He  had  tes¬ 
tified  that  the  product  had  the  odor  and  flavor  of  the 
real  article.  The  human  mind  falters  and  fails  when 
it  tries  to  put  into  words  a  description  of  a  “flavor.” 
If  you  don’t  believe  this,  try  it  yourself.  No  one  can 
define  flavor  so  as  to  be  always  and  anywhere  readily 
understood. 

And  so  these  standards  fall  down,  and  since  we  have 
said  they  might  be  adopted  to  cover  the  Mapes  Law,  we 
now  want  to  correct  that  impression. 

AKING  CANNERS  SEE  RED— Brokers  com¬ 
plain  that  the  canners  do  not  properly  appreciate 
the  services  which  the  brokers  render.  And 
then  one  of  their  number  makes  an  explanation  like 
this,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  (Commerce: 

Where  the  Broker  Saves  Money 

“Many  buyers  who  look  upon  the  broker  as  unnecessary,  and 
only  one  more  expense  to  take  care  of  in  the  handling  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  would  be  of  a  much  different  opinion  if  they  took  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  full  story,”  one  of  the  leading  represen¬ 
tatives  of  canned  foods  pointed  out  yesterday  in  an  impromptu 
discussion.  “The  fact  is  that  some  buyers  think  they  are  saving 
brokerage  paid  on  the  other  end  when  they  go  direct  to  the  can- 
ner  for  their  requirements,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  broker 
would  very  likely  be  able  to  get  them  a  better  price  at  his  par¬ 
ticular  canner’s  than  the  buyers  could  hope  to  procure  them¬ 
selves.  The  price  procured  through  the  broker  might  often 
save  the  buyers  3  to  4  per  cent  on  their  purchases.  That  is  how 
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useful  a  broker  can  be.  IMoreover,  a  buyer  would  find  it  much 
easier  in  looking  for  low  quotations  among  brokers  than  among 
canners.  For  instance,  he  might  make  a  large  purchase  through 
one  canner,  saving  himself  the  brokerage,  but  at  the  same  time 
paying  considerably  more  than  he  would  have  to  pay  for  similar 
merchandise  to  another  canner.  This  is  a  point  that  many  buy¬ 
ers  seem  to  lose  sight  of.” 

How  useful,  to  a  canner,  is  a  broker  who  can  get  the 
goods  for  a  buyer  at  3  to  5  per  cent  less?  That  is  the 
way  the  canner  looks  at  it.  If  the  broker  is  trying  to 
kill  his  game  he  could  not  use  better  logic  than  “More¬ 
over,  a  buyer  could  find  it  much  easier  in  looking  for 
low  quotations  among  brokers  than  among  canners.” 

Can’t  you  hear  the  canners  answering:  “So  that’s 
where  the  low  prices  come  from!”  Verily,  the  canners 
are  gluttons  for  punishment. 

R  TURN  GREEN  WITH  ENVY— Here  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  from  The  Grocery  World,  Philadelphia, 
intended  to  show  the  unfairness  of  the  chain 
store.  To  us  it  presents  an  example  of  the  strange  sort 
of  mentality  now  evident  everywhere. 

The  Chain  Store  Tomatoes  Were  Way  Off 

New  Jersey  retailer,  Harry  Hatton,  Chatham,  N.  J.,  recently 
made  a  comparison  between  canned  tomatoes  which  he  sold  and 
those  sold  by  a  chain  store  across  the  street.  Following  were  the 
results : 

Results  of  a  comparative  list  of  two  cans  of  tomatoes.  No.  2 

size,  one  bought  from  a  well-known  chain  store,  the  popular - 

brand,  and  one  taken  from  my  own  stock  Salem  County  brand.. 
CHAIN  BRAND 

Labeled  1  pound  3  ounces. 

Actual  contents  pounds. 

Water  10  ounces,  tomatoes  10  ounces,  equal  lH  pounds. 

Quality  and  color  very  poor. 

Cost  at  special  sale  10  cents. 

Cash  and  carry. 

SALEM  COUNTY  BRAND 
Labeled  1  pound  1  ounce. 

Actual  contents  1%  pounds. 

Water  8  ounces,  tomatoes  12  ounces,  equal  1%  pounds. 

Quality  and  color  much  better. 

Our  regular  price  is  15  cents. 

Have  sold  them  special  two  for  25  cents. 

Regular  $1.70  a  dozen. 

Regular  service  store. 

Any  experienced  examiner  will  recognize  the  iiossi- 
bility  of  great  divergence  in  the  weighing  of  the  water 
(and  he  means  juice,  not  water)  and  of  the  tomato 
meat  in  each  can;  but  granting  that  both  cans  were 
weighed  with  absolute  impartiality,  exactly  alike,  and 
then  taking  the  “tomatoes”  as  the  sales  basis,  and 
comparing  the  prices  to  the  public,  what  have  we  ?  The 
chain  store  sold  10  ounces  of  tomatoes  (in  the  No.  2 
can)  for  10c  under  special  sale,  or  Ic  per  ounce.  The 
“regular”  grocer  sold  12  ounces  of  tomatoes  (in  the  No. 
2  can)  for  I21/2C  under  special  sale,  or  at  Ic  per  ounce 
plus.  He  leaves  the  inference,  however,  that  he  reg¬ 
ularly  sells  these  cans  at  15e,  which  is  at  l^ic  per 
ounce.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  a  difference  in  this,  but  it 
is  in  favor  of  the  chain  store,  and  Harry  Hutton  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  intend  that,  nor  did  the  grocery  journal 
in  publishing  these  findings.  ’Sfunny,  ain’t  it? 

But,  Mr.  Canner,  look  what  a  goat  you  are?  Each 
of  these  lots  of  No.  2  tomatoes  was  probably  sold  by 
the  canner  at  not  over  80c  per  dozen.  The  chain  store 
sold  them  in  single  cans  at  $1.20  per  dozen  in  special 
sales,  or  at  an  advance  of  50  per  cent  over  the  canner’s 
sales  price.  That  is  bad  enough,  but  Harry  Hutton  ad¬ 
mits  that  his  regular  dozen  price  is  $1.70,  or  at  1121/4 
per  cent  advance  over  the  canner’s  sales  price,  even 
when  bought  in  dozen  lots.  Not  much  wonder  house¬ 
keepers  are  flocking  to  chain  stores. 

But  how  do  the  canners  who  sold  these  goods  feel, 
row  that  they  know  at  what  prices  their  below-cost 


goods  go  to  the  consumers?  Does  any  canner  need 
better  argument  than  this  to  advance  his  selling 
prices  ?  He  is  entitled  to  more ;  this  distribution  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  is  not  equitable  1 

ITH  OUR  COUSINS  ACROSS  THE  POND— 
While  you  are  reading  this  canners  in  England 
will  be  assembled  at  their  fourth  annual  con¬ 
vention.  What  they  will  do,  and  how,  will  be  found  in¬ 
teresting.  Here  is  the  program  as  given  in  Sheet 
Metal  Industries  (London)  for  October: 

National  Food  Canning  Council 
Fourth  Annual  Convention,  Leicester  and  Lowstoft, 
1930. 

Preliminary  Program — The  Canners  ’  and  Allied 
Trades  Exhibition  opens  in  the  Granby  Halls,  Leices¬ 
ter,  on  October  24,  and  closes  on  November  1.  Demon¬ 
strations  of  two  complete  lines  of  all  British  canning 
machinery  will  be  special  features. 

Convention 

Leicester — ^Tuesday,  October  28 — At  9.30  P.  M.,  at 
Grand  Hotel.  The  chairman.  Sir  Edgar  R.  Jones,  will 
hold  an  informal  reception,  followed  by  a  dance  (morn¬ 
ing  dress). 

Wednesday,  October  29 — At  10  A.  M.,  in  the  Granby 
Halls.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Council.  At  11  A.  M.  in 
the  Granby  Halls,  conference.  Subject,  “Canners’ 
Problems  Relating  to  Cans,  Appliances  and  Machin¬ 
ery.”  At  12  M.,  in  the  Granby  Halls,  conference.  Sub¬ 
ject,  “Research  and  Processing  Questions.”  At  1.30 
P.  M.,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Convention  Luncheon,  at 
which  the  Earl  de  la  Warr,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  will  speak.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  Leicester,  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  other 
prominent  dignitaries  of  Leicester  have  promised  to  be 
present.  After  luncheon  inspection  of  the  all-British 
plants;  visits  to  a  boot  factory  and  a  hosiery  factory. 
At  9  P.  M.,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Convention  Ball  (even¬ 
ing  dress) ,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayor¬ 
ess  will  be  present. 

Thursday,  October  30 — At  11  A.  M.,  at  the  Granby 
Halls,  conference  with  growers,  arranged  jointly  by 
the  Council  and  “The  Fruit  Grower.” 

This  completes  the  program  for  Leicester,  and  those 
going  on  to  Lowestoft  will  leave  as  soon  after  the  con¬ 
ference  with  the  growers  as  is  convenient.  The  3.22 
P.  M.  train  from  Leicester  (L.  M.  S.  Railway)  is  a 
through  train  to  Lowestoft,  and  for  those  who  will  not 
be  traveling  by  car  this  is  the  only  one  which  will  get 
them  to  Lowestoft  the  same  day.  There  will  be  a  res¬ 
taurant  car  attached  to  this  train. 

Lowestoft — ^Thursday,  October  30 — In  the  evening 
(time  to  be  arranged)  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  So¬ 
ciety,  Limited,  has  intimated  that  entertainment  may 
be  provided,  probably  in  the  form  of  a  dance. 

Friday,  October  31 — In  the  morning  (times  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged),  (a)  The  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Fisheries  stationed  at  Lowestoft  will  arrange 
for  the  inspection  of  the  harbor  and  Ashing  fleet,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  a  tug  placed  at  their  disposal.  Handling  of  the 
herring  catch  will  be  in  progress  by  fisher  girls  from 
Scotland.  A  visit  to  the  Fisheries  Research  Station 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  included.  (b)  Conference  with 
representatives  of  the  fishing  interests,  (c)  Tour  of 
the  factories  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
Limited,  (d)  Luncheon  by  invitation  from  the  Co¬ 
operative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited,  at  which  it  is 
hoped  the  Mayor  of  Lowestoft  and  other  prominent 
local  public  men  will  be  present. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Double  Seamers 
Nos*  12'A  and  12'B 
Seam  and  Curl  in  one  operation 

These  semi-automatic  double  seamers 
are  ideal  for  general  line  work.  A  new  de¬ 
sign  of  double  seamer.  Simple  and  strong 
in  construction — positive,  uniform  and 
speedy  in  operation.  They  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  curl  top  edge  of  body  and  dou¬ 
ble  seam  the  bottom  simultaneously. 

Handy  machines  in  any  can  shop’s 
capacity:  No.  12-A,  1^"  to  7"  diameter  x 
K"  to  17"  high;  No.  12-B,  4"  to  12K" 
diameter  x  to  17"  high. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

!  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
o  es  uxfices  j  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 


CO. 


BALTIMORE.MD.  . 


A-B  Continuous  Cookers 


An  A-B  Cooker  will  solve  your  process  room  troubles 
and  make  it  possible  for  you  to  produce  a  pack  of 
uniform  quality  at  the  lowest  labor  cost 


The  highest  development  of  the  Low  Pressure 
Cooker  art.  A-B  Round  Shell  Cookers  are  rapidly 
displacing  all  other  types  of  cookers  throughout  the 
California  canned  fruit  industry.  The  Round  Shell 
Machine  is  also  available  in  a  single  inlet  type  with 
or  without  cooler,  especially  suitable  for  tomatoes  and 
tomato  product^ 

Features  of  the  Round  Shell  Cooker  are: 

1.  Safety  feed  preventing  damaged  cans  from 
going  into  machine. 

2.  Precision  parts  permitting  high  speed  oper¬ 
ation. 

3.  Several  safety  features  preventing  denting 
and  damaging  cans. 

4.  Catch  groove  or  ditch  in  bottom  permits 
quick  removal  of  any  foreign  material  that 
may  get  into  Cooker. 

5.  Heavy  construction  —  3/16"  steel  body, 
1/4"  steel  ends  —  long  life  —  economical 
operation. 


A-B  Single  Discharge  Square  Tank  Cooker 


Made  also  with  variable  discharge  and  with  or  with¬ 
out  Cooler  as  required.  Machine  illustrated  is  made  in 
three  standard  sizes  at  surprisingly  low  prices,  holding 
600,  750  and  900  cans  respectively,  handles  No.  2,  No. 

and  No.  3  cans  without  change.  Designed  for 
tomatoes  but  suitable  for  most  fruits  too. 

Let  us  send  complete  details  of  an 
A-B  Cooker  to  suit  your  requirements. 

Please  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon  today. 


Sprague -Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  quotation  and  full  details  of  an  A-B  Cooker 

to  handle  our  pack  of . in . 

size  cans,  at  the  rate  of . cans  per  minute. 

Name . 

Address . 
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The  Influence  of  the  Canning  Industry  in 
the  Changing  Dietary* 

By  E.  F.  Kohman 

Research  Laboratory  National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reprinted  From  The  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  September,  1930. 


A  RECENT  paper  on  converting  a  complex  substance 
/\  into  simpler  and  more  valuable  foods  discussed 
^  ^the  wide  distribution  of  starch  in  nature,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  foods  of  vegetable  origin,  and  its  iinportance 
in  supplying  heat  and  energy  in  the  daily  diet.  The 
production  of  corn  starch,  gum,  dextrin,  corn  syrup, 
corn  sugar  and  corn  oil  from  corn  was  described. 

The  great  advantages  gained  from  the  separation  of 
a  complex  substance,  such  as  corn,. into  its  simpler  con¬ 
stituents,  no  one  has  any  desire  to  belittle.  The  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  monetary  value  of  corn  brought  about 
thereby  is  a  matter  of  economic  record.  The  enticing 
possibilities  that  all  these  numerous  new  products  have 
offered  to  culinary  art  and  skill  have  been  extolled  be¬ 
fore,  and  are  appreciated  by  the  public.  Any  dietary 
effects  brought  about  thereby  are  matters  for  consid¬ 
eration  by  dietitians  and  allied  groups.  I  digcuss  these 
effects  not  in  a  spirit  of  decrying  or  extolling  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  concerting  complex  foods  into  simpler  foods, 
but  in  the  hope  of  making  some  suggestions  of  other 
practices  that  may  fit  in  so  as  to  approach  the  ideal  in 
dietary  habits.  As  I  am  associated  with  the  canning 
industry,  it  naturally  follows  that  my  interests  are  cen¬ 
tered  around  canned  foods. 

The  principle  of  converting  a  complex  substance  into 
simpler  and  more  valuable  foods  has  had  a  marked  ef¬ 
fect  on  our  dietary.  In  order  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
discussion,  a  brief  analysis  of  this  dietarv  is  necessary. 
According  to  the  statistician,  Raymond  Pearl,  our  av¬ 
erage  dietary  from  1912  to  1917  was  as  follows,  the 
figures  representing  caloric  values: 

Per  Cent 

Cereals .  34.67  Sugars  .  13.24  47.91 

Meat,  fish,  poultry  and  dairy  products,  and  oils.  43.88 

Vegetables  .  5.32 

Fruits  .  2.21 

Nuts  and  cocoa .  1.21 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Food  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  the  consumption  of 
wheat  flour  plus  com  meal  dropped  from  1,537  calories 
per  capita  per  day  in  1889  to  901  calories  in  1910,  and 
since  then  has  remained  fairly  constant.  The  sugar 
consumption,  however,  has  grown  from  242  calories  to 
522  calories  in  a  similar  period.  If  we  add  to  these  rice 
and  other  milled  cereals,  and  the  refined  vegetable  oils, 
the  consumption  of  which  is  constantly  increasing,  we 
arrive  at  a  total  of  considerably  over  1,500  calories  per 
capita  per  day  of  simple  foods — ^white  flour,  polished 
rice,  sugar,  refined  vegetable  oils,  etc.,  manufactured 
from  complex  natural  food  products.  Dr.  Morris  FMsh- 
bein,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  has  recently  stated  that  our  average  daily 


*Presented  before  the  Massachusetts  Dietetic  Association, 
January  14,  1930. 


food  consumption  has  dropped  from  the  3,500  calories 
of  a  few  years  ago  to  2,500  calories  today.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  diet  supplied  by  these  simple  foods  is 
thus  apparent. 

Necessary  as  are  these  practices  of  refining  foods  to 
our  economic  and  social  conditions,  not  to  omit  their 
desirability  in  culinary  practice,  we  dare  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  decidedly  affected  the  chem¬ 
ical  composition  of  the  diet  on  which  we  live.  This  re¬ 
finement  of  food  has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  most 
of  the .  roughage,  basic  mineral  matter  and  vitamins 
from  considerably  over  half  of  our  food  intake. 

We  often  speak  of  the  human  body  as  an  engine  that 
burns  food  as  fuel.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  each 
engine  requires  its  particular  type  of  food.  There  is 
chemically  a  vastly  greater  difference  between  the  re¬ 
fined  foods  which  constitute  over  half  of  our  diet  and 
the  natural  products  from  which  they  were  derived, 
than  that  existing  between  kerosine  and  gasoline.  Yet 
these  two  fuels  are  not  satisfactorily  interchangeable 
in  any  engine  that  man  has  designed.  It  is  well  known 
that  different  species  of  animals  require  their  particu¬ 
lar  types  of  food.  This  characteristic  has  been  acquired 
through  a  long  period  of  development,  and  it  is  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  man  should  be  able  completely  to 
readjust  in  a  few  decades  the  physiological  needs  which 
he  has  acquired  through  the  ages. 

Nutritionists  have  reminded  us  that  beasts  of  prey 
devour  first  the  vital  organs  of  their  victims.  They 
explain  this  behavior  on  the  basis  of  the  high  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  these  vital  organs.  These  organs  are 
now  known  to  be  the  carriers  of  certain  recently  dis¬ 
covered  and  essential  vitamins.  In  these  days,  when 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  available  the  year 
round,  we  are  likely  to  forget  the  relish  with  which  we 
formerly  welcomed  the  advent  of  spring  vegetables. 

Thus  one  may  illustrate  the  instinctive  craving  for 
food  products  which  we  now  know  to  be  rich  in  certain 
vitamins.  Instinct  in  wild  animals  has  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  valuable  asset  in  aiding  the  animal  to 
choose  an  adequate  diet.  That  the  instinct  of  an  infant 
is  still  reliable  in  choosing  its  own  diet,  provided  a  suf¬ 
ficient  variety  of  natural  foods  is  available,  has  been 
reported  by  Clara  M.  Davis  in  the  Journal  of  Diseases 
of  Children.  Starting  with  three  six-months’  old, 
newly  weaned  infants,  she  supplied  them  with  a  variety 
of  foods  from  which  they  successfully  chose  a  diet 
which,  apparently,  for  them  was  optimum.  So  effec¬ 
tive  was  instinct  that  one  of  the  three  children,  who 
had  rickets  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments,  par¬ 
took  of  cod  liver  oil  until  his  condition  was  relieved, 
while  the  other  two  refused  it  from  the  beginning.  It 
has,  however,  been  recognized  that  man’s  instinct  has 
become  sophisticated  and  that  intelligence  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  proper  choosing  of  a  complete  diet  under 
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Accurate 

labelins 

assures 

successful 

merchandisins 


In  thousands 

of  packins  plants  » 

KNAPP  LABELING  MACHINES 

are  applyin3  all  kinds  of  labels^ 
under  the  widest  ranse  of  can 
and  plant  conditions,  ^ 

—easily 
—rapidly 
—accurately 
—at  lowest  cost 

You  may  forget  the  so-called  ^^hard” 
label  when  you  apply  it  with  a 
modern  type  KNAPP  Labeler. 

Labelers 
Casers 
Case  Sealers 

^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


CCNCIAL  OFFKE  AND  FACTDDV 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

V  I  N  E  R 
FEEDERS 

■  Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in. order. to  .insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forkfuls  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even 
feeding  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Ham- 
achek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Irnportant  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  efficiency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching. 
Longer  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forkfuls  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkfuls  that  can  enter  between  the  distributor 
and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automatically  according  to  the  size  of 
the  forkfuls  of  vines.  The  specially  designed 
feeding  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which 
adds  considerable  life  and  strength. 

Frank  . Hamachek  Machine 
Company 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


Alio  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Ensilage  Distributors  and 
.  ,  .  Chain  Adjusters 
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the  conditions  in  which  we  now  live.  Today  man’s 
sense  of  taste  is  being  capitalized  at  the  expense  of  his 
instinct  and  his  own  welfare. 

The  ill  effects  of  malnutrition,  resulting  from  an  un¬ 
balanced  diet  of  refined  foods,  are  common  knowledge. 
We  can  congratulate  ourselves,  however,  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  toward  correcting  such  a  diet. 
The  milk  consumption  in  the  United  States  has  reached 
the  total  of  55  gallons  per  person  annually,  but  in  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  61  gallons,  Switzerland  67  gallons,  and  in 
Sweden  70  gallons.  That  we  appreciate  the  value  of 
vegetables  in  the  diet  was  never  brought  out  more  con¬ 
vincingly  than  in  1921  during  the  famine  in  China, 
when  the  American  Red  Cross  employed  about  20,000 
men  in  road  construction  for  seven  months,  while  fur¬ 
nishing  them  2,800  calories  per  man  per  day  in  the 
form  of  mixed  cereals  and  vegetables,  while  a  corre¬ 
sponding  group  received  only  cereals,  l^ile  the  first 
group  was  kept  in  good  health  and  working  condition, 
the  latter  was  lacking  in  energy,  and  the  general  health 
was  poor.  Hapnily  such  foods  as  vegetables  and  fruits, 
together  with  dairy  products,  have  been  termed  “pro¬ 
tective  foods,”  and  their  consumption  has  been  so  stim¬ 
ulated  that  the  acreage  of  nineteen  commercial  truck 
crops,  including  early  potatoes,  the  leading  vegetables, 
cantaloupes,  watermelons,  strawberries,  etc.,  h^ 
grown  from  1,586,000  acres  in  1919  to  2,711,000  in 
1928.  But  our  consumption  of  all  vegetables  and  fruits 
combined  constitutes  only  7.5  per  cent  of  our  diet. 

It  is  no  tax  on  the  imagination  to  realize  that  if  the 
average  consumption  is  7.5  per  cent,  a  large  number 
of  people  are  consuming  only  a  small  fraction  of  this 
quantity.  It  is  probably  unjustifiable  to  conclude  that 
this  7.5  per  cent,  cur  present  average  consumption  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  is  inadequate.  Our  knowledge  of 
such  matters  is  as  yet  none  too  definite.  Dr.  Lovell 
Langstroth,  of  San  Francisco,  reported  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  impressive  results 
in  correcting  degenerative  diseases  on  dietaries  in 
which  the  protective  foods  constituted  not  7.5  per  cent, 
but  70  per  cent  of  the  calories  ingested.  As  a  result  of 
a  vast  number  of  feeding  experiments,  based  on  the 
method  outlined  by  Professor  Sherman,  of  Columbia 
University,  it  has  become  customary  to  assign  specific 
antiscorbutic  values  to  our  various  foods.  For  example, 
1.5  cc.  of  orange  juice,  1  gram  of  raw  cabbage,  20 
grams  of  cooked  cabbage,  ot  5  grams  of  banana  daily 
have  been  found  to  prevent  not  only  scurvy  in  guinea 
pigs,  but  also  to  produce  normal  growth.  These 
amounts  have  therefore  been  called  the  minimum  pro¬ 
tective  dose.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health  Dr.  W.  H.  Eddy,  of  Teachers  College, 
reports  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Hajer  and  subsequent 
experiments  of  our  own  that  evidence  of  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  antiscorbutic  substances  is  apparent  in  the  teeth 
of  guinea  pigs  unless  twice  these  amounts  are  fed.  Ac- 
'  cording  to  this  what  we  have  regarded  as  sufficient 
antiscorbutics  must  now  be  doubled  to  be  satisfactory. 
Furthermore,  we  now  have  evidence  that  the  teeth  of 
rats  show  signs  of  lack  of  vitamin  C  in  the  diet,  where¬ 
as  the  rat  has  been  supposed  not  to  need  vitamin  C. 
Although  there  have  been  speculations,  no  one  can  dog¬ 
matically  state  the  amount  of  our  requirement  of  vita¬ 
min  C,  of  any  of  the  other  vitamins,  of  the  various 
mineral  elements,  or  of  bulk  and  roughage  of  proper 
texture,  to  give  us  the  greatest  resistance  to  bacterial 
infections  and  to  enable  us  to  ward  off  various  diseases. 
We  can  safely  conclude  that  many  are  not  receiving 
their  optimum  requirement  of  the  protective  foods,  and 


that  a  greater  consumption  of  these  foods  holds  no 
possible  chance  of  harm.. 

Except  for  tropical  regions,  in  which  we  can  include 
practically  no  part  of  our  country,  certain  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  seasonal  and  easily  available  only  for 
limited  periods.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  becomes  involved  in  our  changing 
dietary.  The  conversion  of  complex  foods  into  simpler 
foods  is  not  characteristic  of  the  canning  industry. 
Canning  is  the  art  of  preserving  seasonal  products,  and 
others  susceptible  to  rapid  spoilage,  as  far  as  possible 
in  their  natural  state  with  all  their  nutrient  qualities 
intact,  and  in  a  form  which  renders  such  products  more 
or  less  stable  and  capable  of  being  distributed  at  all 
times  to  all  places.  In  so  far  as  the  art  approaches  per¬ 
fection  it  becomes  the  ideal  way  to  supply  such  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  apparent  that  the  definition  just  given  im¬ 
plies  a  complex  undertaking.  We  will  consider  only  one 
phase  of  it.  To  what  extent  are  the  nutrient  qualities 
preserved? 

Early  work  with  vitamins  indicated  that  cooking  de¬ 
stroyed  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  From  this  it 
was  assumed  that  canned  foods  must  lose  practically 
all  their  vitamin  content,  since  they  are  cooked  at  a 
relatively  high  temperature.  Recent  work  has  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  loss  of  vitamins  during 
cooking  is  really  due  chiefly  to  oxidation,  and  the  heat 
of  cooking  merely  hastens  the  oxidation.  In  canning 
this  oxidation  is  effectively  avoided,  and  hence  some 
commercially  canned  foods  have  been  found  to  be 
richer  in  vitamins  than  home-cooked  foods. 

Raw  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  found  to  lose 
their  vitamins  on  storage.  Peas  held  in  the  pods  for 
six  days  in  a  cool  place,  although  still  excellent  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  had  lost  some  of  their  vitamin  content. 
Apples  held  in  storage  from  October  to  April  and  May 
--a  normal  period  for  the  variety  used — lost  half  their 
vitamin  C.  Apples  canned  in  October  from  the  same 
lot  still  had  their  original  vitamin  content  when  tasted 
eight  months  later. 

Canned  tomatoes  and  canned  spinach  have  been 
tested  three  years  after  canning  and  no  evidence  was 
found  that  the  storage  of  these  canned  foods  results  in 
any  appreciable  loss  of  vitamins.  In  fact,  the  canned 
tomatoes  after  three  years  were  as  rich  in  vitamins  as 
raw  tomatoes.  Hence  the  tomatoes  lost  no  appreciable 
amount  of  their  vitamins  either  on  canning  or  durin"^ 
subsequent  storage.  Canned  strawberries  were  tested 
sixteen  months  after  canning  and  found  equal  to  raw 
strawberries  in  vitamin  content.  Canned  foods  thus 
have  three  distinct  advantages  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  vitamins: 

1.  They  are  always  canned  promptly  after  har¬ 
vesting. 

2.  Oxidation,  which  destroys  the  vitamins,  is  not 
permitted  to  take  place  in  commercial  canning  as  it 
does  in  open-kettle  cooking. 

3.  After  canning  the  vitamins  in  canned  foods  are 
apparently  stable  and  may  be  stored  for  long  periods 
with  insignificant  or  no  loss. 

From  authoritative  data  certain  comparisons  are 
possible.  Canned  tomatoes  are  richer  than  oranee 
juice  in  vitamins  A  and  B  and  are  only  slightlv  lower  in 
vitamin  C.  Canned  peas  are  many  times  richer  than 
orange  juice  in  vitamins  A  and  B  and  have  considerable 
vitamin  C  content.  Spinach  is  among  the  richest 
sources  of  vitamin  A,  with  the  exception  of  cod-liver 
oil,  and  is  richer  even  than  butter  fat;  the  vitamin  A 
content  is  not  lowered  by  canning.  Canned  spinach  has 
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Mfix  Ams  Square  Can  Machinery  for  either  sanitary  or  dry  package  cans  is 
known  wlierever  cans  are  made.  Not  only  were  Ams  Machines  the  pioneer 
machines  for  cans  of  this  type  but  they  have  constantly  maintained  leader¬ 
ship  in  development  and  improvement  and  are,  today,  in  service  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  plants  making  square,  rectangular  and  irregular  cans, 

Ams  Engineers  are  at  your  service  to  demonstrate  the  economies  and  im¬ 
provements  you  can  obtain  through  the  use  of  Max  Ams  Square  Can  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Put  your  square  can  production  problems  up  to  us. 

The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company 

Originators  of  the  Sanitary  Can — 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery^ 

101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


This  is 

REAL  Labor-Saving 

This  line  of  Max  Ams  Automatic 
Square  Can  Double  Seamers  saves 
the  wages  of  ten  operators. 

Installed  in  the  plant  of  a  large  can  manu- 
tacturer,  it  is  used  for  double  seaming 
the  top  friction  rings  and  bottom  ends 
onto  rectangular  dry  package  cans  in  con¬ 
tinuous  automatic  operations.  These 
four  double  seamers  and  automatic  dis¬ 
tributor,  requiring  only  two  operators, 
have  replaced  six  double  seamers  and 
twelve  operators.  They  have  reduced 
the  floor  space  occupied,  have  lessened 
power  consumption  and  reduced  over¬ 
head  and  handling  charges. 

In  addition  to  these  very  material  advan¬ 
tages,  Ams  Automatic  Square  Can  Double 
Seamers  have  brouglit  others,  less  tang¬ 
ible  but  nevertheless  important,  such  as 
iinprove'ments  in  the  cans  themselves — 
tighter  seams,  more  uniformity,  trimmer 
and  more  clean-cut  appearance. 


A  line  of  machines  that  will  accomplish 
this  is  a  profitable  investment  for  any 
square  can  manufacturer. 
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been  found  to  be  also  a  good  source  of  vitamin  C. 
Orange  juice,  butter  and  cod-liver  oil  are  used  in  these 
comparisons,  because  they  have  long  been  regarded  as 
con^ning  certain  vitamins  in  abundance  and  are  com¬ 
monly  used  as  standards  for  comparison. 

Canned  cabbage,  peas,  spinach,  apples  and  peaches 
were  shown  to  be  several  times  richer  in  vitamin  C 
than  the  same  foods  purchased  daily  on  the  New  York 
market  and  home  cooked  according  to  the  directions  of 
home  economics  schools.  Canned  strawberries,  tested 
about  sixteen  months  after  canning,  canned  apples  and 
canned  peaches,  tested  about  eight  months  after  can¬ 
ning,  were  found  to  be  equivalent  in  vitamins  to  raw 
strawberries,  apples  and  peaches,  respectively,  pur¬ 
chased  daily  in  the  New  York  markets  when  these 
fruits  were  in  season. 

Why  are  vitamins  more  effectively  conserved  in  com¬ 
mercial  canning  than  in  open-kettle  or  so-called  home 
cooking  ?  Canners  have  not  revised  their  processes  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  vitamins.  This  is  due  not 
to  a  lack  of  interest  on  their  part,  but  to  a  lack  of  neces¬ 
sity  for  so  doing.  Not  all  is  yet  known  as  to  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  each  vitamin  under  varying  conditions.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  oxygen  acts  destructively 
toward  certain  of  the  vitamins  and  that  heat  accele¬ 
rates  the  effect  of  the  oxygen.  It  is  likewise  known 
that  if  the  oxygen  is  effectively  removed,  the  action  of 
the  heat  is  practically  nullified. 

It  has  long  been  realized  in  the  canning  industry  that 
oxygen  in  the  can,  even  in  almost  unbelievably  small 
quantities,  is  deleterious  in  several  ways,  and  in  some 
cases  leads  to  serious  losses.  A  small  amount  of  oxy¬ 
gen  in  a  can  of  pea  or  corn  will  cause  a  trace  of  red 
oxide  of  iron  (rust),  which  later  is  converted  to  jet- 
black  ferrous  sulphide  by  the  sulphide  evolved  from 
the  food.  The  oxygen  in  apples  causes  them  to  darken 
in  areas  around  the  core  during  processing  and  subse¬ 
quently  corrodes  the  can.  As  a  result,  even  before  the 
vitamins  were  known,  canners  had  worked  out  proce¬ 
dures  that  excluded  oxygen  from  the  can. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  complete  diet  is  a 
complex  thing.  The  known  chemical  substances  with¬ 
out  which  life  cannot  be  sustained  indefinitely  would 
total  almost  a  half  hundred.  Any  one  food  can  supply 
only  a  limited  number  of  these.  Hence,  a  reasonable 
variety  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
foods  throughout  the  year  is  a  valuable  safety  measure. 

A  striking  illustration  comes  to  mind  in  the  case  of 
iodine,  one  of  the  inorganic  essentials  of  a  complete 


diet.  Great  sections  of  this  country  have  virtually  no 
iodine  in  the  soil.  Hence  it  is  not  produced  in  the 
waters  or  in  the  foods,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  of 
such  regions.  Widespread  goiter  is  the  result,  in  some 
regions  more  than  half  the  population  being  afflicted. 
Iodine  in  foods  is  more  satisfactory  for  this  condition 
than  the  addition  of  iodine  to  water  supplies  or  its  ad¬ 
ministration  in  other  forms.  Sea  food  of  all  kinds  are 
outstanding  in  their  iodine  content,  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  their  value  in  this  respect.  Practically  no 
inland  fish  are  canned.  Therefore,  canned  fish  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  descriptions  may  be  regarded  as  containing 
an  unusual  amount  of  iodine.  The  oils  in  fish  products 
usually  contain  vitamins  A  and  D. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  always  that  a  diet,  even 
though  complete  in  its  chemical  constituents,  will  not 
produce  its  optimum  effect  unless  eaten  with  relish  and 
enjoyment.  The  diet  of  certain  individuals  is  governed 
by  habit,  but  for  the  majority  monotony  is  not  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  greatest  pleasure  in  eating.  Modem  indus¬ 
try  has  supplied  us  with  such  an  abundance  and  variety 
that  we  are  more  fortunate  nutritionally  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  from  the  standpoint  of  having  all  components  of 
a  complete  diet  supplied  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  variety. 


DOUGLAS  LITTLE  KILLED  BY  AUTO 


Douglas  Little  is  known  to  quite  a  number  of 
canners  and  preservers  because  he  has  served  as 
superintendent  in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
and  always  with  success.  Mrs.  Little  used  to  work 
with  him,  taking  charge  of  the  women  in  the  factory, 
and  this  made  a  combination  that  was  eminently  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

He  was  killed  on  the  road  by  a  hit-and-run  autoist 
at  Montgomery,  Va.,  on  October  7,  and  was  buried  Oc¬ 
tober  10th. 

His  connection  with  the  industry  dates  back  to  the 
early  days,  as  he  was  a  pupil  of  Julius  S.  Edwards,  one 
of  the  first  well-known  processors  in  the  business.  Mr. 
Edwards  for  many  years  was  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Canners  Association,  and  is  now  residing  in  California 
with  his  brother.  Mr.  Edwards  is  well  into  the  eighties, 
but  until  a  few  years  ago  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
most  national  conventions,  and  he  has  to  his  credit  the 
instruction  of  many  good  superintendents  who  made 
marks  for  themselves  in  after  years,  but  few  better 
than  Douglas  Little. 
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Worlds  greatest 
purchaser  of 
canned  food 


The  United  States  Government  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  canned  food  in  the  world  .  . . 
bringing  vegetables  and  fruits  in  all  their  invigorating  healthfulness  to  the  sailors  on 
the  seas  and  to  soldiers  in  far  away  places.  Canned  foods  are  revolutionizing  the  living 
conditions  of  the  world  .  .  .  making  a  stronger,  sturdier  people.  Now,  foods  are  avail¬ 
able  the  year  around  .  .  .  everywhere  ...  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  packed.  Heekin 
Cans  and  Heekin  Personalized  Service  are  well  known  to  thousands  of  canners.  Can  we 
be  of  service  to  you.  The  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Last  June  the  statement  was  made  and  amplified 
in  this  department  that  a  salesmanager’s  biggest 
job  today  was  to  correctly  analyze  market  reports. 
There  are  other  important  factors  requiring  most 
careful  analysis  before  a  canner  may  safely  undertake 
the  exploitation  of  any  market  in  a  big  way. 

Most  of  us  shy  away  from  the  terms  “market  sur¬ 
vey”  and  “sales  analysis,”  but  we  cannot  escape  the 
necessity  for  them  if  we  are  to  dispose  of  our  packs 
profitably  and  promptly  each  year. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  day  of  the  salesman,  sales- 
manager  and  sales  department  is  here  to  stay  until 
Old  Man  Overproduction  has  been  laid  low  or  consump¬ 
tion  increased  to  a  point  where  we  can  dispose  much 
more  readily  and  easily  than  at  present  of  anything  we 
produce,  irrespective  of  the  value  or  volume  of  the  crop. 

Market  surveys  and  sales  analysis  are  just  common 
folks  if  approached  in  the  right  manner  and  handled 
with  common  sense. 

We  have  read  many  times  in  this  column  and  else¬ 
where  that  a  canner  should  dispose  of  his  crop  and 
pack  nearer  home. 

The  nearer  the  better! 

How  much  of  it  can  be  sold  in  the  county? 

How  much  in  the  nearest  large  city? 

How  much  in  the  state? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  lies  in  knowing 
how  much  of  like  packs  are  being  sold  in  these  places 
and  at  prices  comparable  to  those  you  are  asking. 

Maybe  you  think  all  this  argument  is  far  fetched. 
Maybe  it  is,  but  you  have  re^d  within  the  past  month 
or  less  that  the  purchase  of  the  Kirkman  Soap  Com¬ 
pany  by  larger  interests  will  enable  the  buyers  to  effect 
many  manufacturing  economies,  save  freights  and 
simplify  lines. 

If  you  live  outside  of  New  York  State,  New  England 
and  away  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  you  have  never  heard  of  the 
Kirkman  Soap  Company,  but  yet  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  a  long  time,  has  built  up  a  big  business  and  es 
tablished  a  strong  demand  for  many  of  its  brands. 

You  see,  it  was  big  in  its  own  territory.  The  Kirk¬ 
man  Soap  Company  never  thought  of  going  to  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago  to  market  its  product,  but  it  did  think  it 
was  entitled  to  a  good  share  of  the  soap  business  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  it  got  it. 

And  the  volume  of  business  it  secured  was  sufficient 
to  warrant  absorption  of  the  company  by  still  larger 
interests. 

In  this  consolidation  you  note  a  splendid  example  of 
what  adequate  sales  analysis  will  do  |;oward  the  profit¬ 
able  establishment  of  a  business.  You  can  make  the 
same  investigations  as  were  made  by  this  company 
^  hen  deciding  to  sell  its  output  near  home. 


You  can  make  the  same  decisions  as  were  made  by 
them. 

In  justice  to  your  business,  your  stockholders  and 
your  investments  in  your  company,  you  can  do  no  less. 

Maybe  grass  looks  greener  over  the  fence  when 
viewed  by  the  canner  as  well  as  the  cow,  but  you  can’t 
make  money  wondering  after  the  sale  is  made  if  you 
could  not  have  done  as  well,  and  done  it  more  quickly, 
by  making  the  sale  nearer  home. 

Many  canners  think  of  New  York,  Chicago  and 
others  of  the  largest  centers  of  population  as  desirable 
markets  in  which  to  maintain  sales  contact,  have  a 
broker  and  sell  goods. 

If  you  have  any  idea  of  this  sort,  if  you  are  canning 
vegetables  in  any  territory  outside  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  New  York  or  New  England,  and  at  a  distance 
from  New  York,  allowing  canners  in  the  sections  men¬ 
tioned  to  ship  their  goods  into  New  York  at  a  lower 
freight  rate  than  yours  carries,  you  had  better  look 
around  near  home  and  decide  which  of  the  large  mar¬ 
kets  your  factory  offers  the  best  chance  to  you  for  the 
disposal  of  your  output.  New  York  city  and  Chicago 
are  notoriously  known  and  regarded  as  the  worst 
“dumping  grounds”  in  the  United  States. 

Distress  stocks  are  almost  always  on  hand,  buyers 
are  looking  for  bargains  at  all  times,  because  they  are 
usually  able  to  get  them. 

Go  back  home,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  spend  a  week 
in  the  market  you  feel  is  one  you  can  profitably  de¬ 
velop  to  a  large  extent  in  the  consumption  of  your 
output. 

Do  not  take  the  word  of  your  broker  in  the  market 
if  you  have  one  as  to  the  sales  of  ocmpetitors’  goods 
in  that  market. 

Do  not  take  the  word  of  your  distributors  or  custom¬ 
ers,  if  you  have  such  in  the  city  at  present. 

Visit  retail  grocers,  both  independent  and  old  line 
grocers.  Visit  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  stores. 

Note  the  weekly  advertising  done  by  the  retail  food 
trade. 

Sample  offerings  similar  to  yours.  Learn  prices  gov¬ 
erning  sales  to  all  classes  of  trade. 

Then  decide  if  you  are  at  present  packing  the  grade 
and  quality  of  goods  which  will  sell  best  in  this  market. 

If  you  are,  decide  whether  or  not  you  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  broker  in  the  market. 

If  you  feel  you  should  have  a  broker,  get  a  good  one. 
You  know  how  you  can  tell  this  year  if  the  broker  is 
a  hustler,  well  regarded  by  trade  and  brokerage  frater¬ 
nity  alike. 

The  statement  I  am  about  to  make  is  no  reflection 
on  the  hundreds  of  good  brokers  who  were  offered  the 
account  in  the  spring  and  did  not  want  it  for  many 
good  reasons,  but — the  brokers  who  are  handling  the 
Sun  Maid  Rasin  account  in  1930  are  good  brokers. 
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When  Making  Plans 

for 

CANNING 

MACHINERY 

Changes,  Consult 

BERimrHAPMAM 

'canning\#  machinery 

,S9  SU^fie  tMtorJComplete  Canntng  Plant' 

Any  single  unit  will  fit  in  with 
your  present  arrangement. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  this  new 
catalog. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

Equipment  is  backed  by  more  than  20 
years  oj  successful  designing  &  build¬ 
ing  canning  machinery, 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO. 
Berlin,  Wis. 


The 

Final  Touch  — 

attaching  the  label  that  gives  your 
product  its  identity  of  brand  and 
quality  —  sealing  the  container  ready 
for  shipment  —  both  operations  can 
be  done  quickly,  neatly  and  economically  ^ 
by  using  1 

Findley’s  Adhesives 

for  the  Canning  Industry 

There  is  a  type  for  every  puiT)ose — pick-up  gums, 
lap-end  gums,  bottle  lal^ling  gums,  tin  paste, 
^  container  and  carton  sealing  glues.  Our  ad- 
hesive  specialists  will  serve  you  in  your  own 
plant  and  our  laboratory  is  prepared  to  solve 
any  difficult  problems  that  may  confront  you 
without  charge.  Write  for  full  particulars 
covering  this  service  or  any  products  that 
k  interest  you. 


The  F.  G.  Findley  Co., 

387  Tenth  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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If  you  cannot  secure  the  broker  who  has  this  ac¬ 
count,  get  the  next  best  broker  you  can  find. 

Having  done  this,  treat  him  as  a  member  of  your 
sales  family,  have  no  secrets  from  him  and  take  his 
advice  regarding  the  market  just  as  often  as  you  can. 
Take  it  as  often,  if  possible,  as  you  tell  him  what  he 
must  do  for  you  in  the  market. 

Decide  now,  before  Christmas,  before  you  contract 
acreage  for  next  season,  how  much  you  are  going  to 
sell  in  the  market  you  have  selected  for  development. 
Develop  it. 

Become  well  acquainted  with  your  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers,  even  if  you  are  working  in  the  market  through 
a  broker. 

The  foregoing  are  all  essentials  of  fundamental  sales 
analysis  and  market  survey. 

If  you  are  marketing  or  packing  a  specialty  and  aim¬ 
ing  for  national  distribution,  you  should  do  the  same 
thing  as  far  as  sales  analysis  is  concerned.  If  you  are 
importuned  to  establish  sales  contacts  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  look  out  you  have  not  missed  some  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  South  or  Middle  West.  Don’t  jump  over 
business  in  order  to  get  some  where  it  is  so  far  away 
you  will  find  it  hard  to  control  and  foster. 

Remember  that  business  in  the  canning  trade  is  still 
carried  on  most  successfully  through  friendship. 

Don’t  establish  distribution  where  it  will  be  too  hard 
and  too  expensive  for  you  to  make  fast  friends. 

Always  bear  in  mind  your  greatest  lack  in  building 
a  profitable  business  is  in  you  or  your  principal  organi¬ 
zation  not  knowing  enough  buyers  well  enough. 

Build  your  business  outward  in  progressive  steps 
from  your  factory  location;  don’t  leave  gaps  in  your 
distribution ! 

Sales  surveys  and  market  analysis  will  help  you  do 
this. 

- * - 

FOOD  INDUSTRIES  URGE  LEGAL  STANDARDS, 
SAYS  U.  S.  OFFICIAL 

NE  of  the  most  notable  trends  in  the  field  of 
ilfood  legislation  is  the  recognition  on  the  part 

of  elements  of  the  food  industry  of  the  need  of 
definite  legislative  standards,”  said  Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar, 
assistant  chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  speaking  before  the 
food  industries  group  of  the  American  Trade  Associa^ 
tion  Executives  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  September  24. 

Dr.  Dunbar  mentioned  the  legislative  standard  for 
butter  established  in  1923  at  the  instance  of  the  butter 
industry,  and  the  enactment  by  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  an  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  au¬ 
thorizing  the  promulgation  of  legal  standards  for 
canned  foods.  The  latter  amendment  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  the  canning  industry.  Efforts  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  enactment  of  similar  standards  have  been 
made  by  the  preserving  industries  for  their  com¬ 
modities. 

“It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,”  predicted  Dr. 
Dunbar,  “that  as  time  passes  this  trend  in  the  direction 
of  more  definite  legislative  standardization  of  food 
products  will  become  more  pronounced  and  that  the 
future  may  see  the  industries  whole-heartedly  support¬ 
ing  legislation  authorizing  the  legal  standardization  of 
all  manufactured  food  products.” 

As  evidence  that  the  food  industries  may  themselves 
be  expected  to  seek  a  more  extensive  legal  control  of 
sanitary  conditions  in  food  manufactumg  plants,  the 


food  official  referred  to  the  fact  that  sections  of  the 
canning  industry  in  several  states  have  already 
brought  about  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  tax  upon  their  own  output,  their  purpose 
being  to  guarantee  the  sanitary  excellence  of  their 
products. 

Other  indications  of  what  the  future  trend  of  food 
legislation  may  be  are  seen  by  Dr.  Dunbar  in  the  sup¬ 
port  accorded  by  a  large  part  of  the  food  industry  to 
the  pending  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  out¬ 
lawing  slack-filled  food  packages  and  the  attitude  of 
several  national  trade  organizations  which  have  advo¬ 
cated  legislative  control  of  food  and  drug  advertising. 

- ♦ - 

HYDE  APPOINTS  DR.  W.  B.  WHITE  ON  FOOD 
STANDARDS  COMMITTEE 

HE  appointment  of  Dr.  W.  B.  White,  chief  of  the 
food  control  laboratory.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  a 
member  of  the  Food  Standards  Committee,  was  ap¬ 
proved  October  14  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur 
M.  Hyde.  This  appointment  fills  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Balcom,  former  chief  of  the  food 
control  laboratory. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  Dr.  White  worked  with  the  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  twenty  years,  being  di¬ 
rector  of  the  bureau  during  his  last  seven  years  there. 
Cornell  University  awarded  him  a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1930.  Among  the  large  number  of  Dr.  White’s 
published  articles  are  his  thesis,  “The  Simultaneous 
Determination  of  Sucrose  and  Lactose  in  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts  by  Copper  Reduction,”  and  a  bulletin,  “Simple 
Tests  for  Food  Adulteration.” 

The  Food  Standards  Committee  consists  of  nine 
members,  three  representing  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  three  the  Association  of  Dairy,  Food  and 
Drug  Officials  of  the  United  States,  and  three  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.  The  com¬ 
mittee  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
Its  function  is  to  submit  precise  descriptions  of  food 
products  in  the  light  of  consumer  understanding  and 
good  commercial  practice.  Whn  these  recommendations 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  they  be¬ 
come  the  official  definitions  and  standards  for  food 
products  for  the  assistance  of  food  control  officials  and 
of  the  industries. 

The  present  personnel  of  the  committee,  in  addition 
to  Dr.  White,  is  as  follows:  W.  C.  Geagley,  State  Ana¬ 
lyst,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  E.  L. 
Redfem,  Chief  Chemist,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Des  Moines,  la. ;  Guy  Frary,  State  Chemist,  Vermilion, 
S.  Dak.;  I.  L.  Miller,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Dr.  E.  M.  Bailey,  Chemist, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Charles  D.  Howard,  Chief  Division  of  Inspection,  State 
Board  of  Health,  Concord,  N.  H.;  W.  S.  Frisbie,  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  chairman,  and  A.  S.  Mitchell,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  secretary. 

- ♦ - 

IN  NEW  OFFICES 

William  H.  Nicholls  &  Co.  announce  the  removal  of 
their  office  to  308  West  Washington  street.  Suite  1301- 
1302,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


I 


WASH  EVERY  CAN! 

Canned  food  is  no  cleaner  than  its  container. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  every  can  con¬ 
tains  some  dirt  and  should  be  washed  before 
filling.  The  Hansen  Can  Washer  is  the  only 
machine  that  thoroughly  washes  every  can 
with  hot  water  and  steam.  Each  can  is 
washed  with  hot  water  first,  then  combined 
hot  water  and  steam,  then  dried  with  steam 
only.  Hansen  washers  are  easily  installed. 

They  start  and  stop  automatically  with  the 
filler  and  require  little  attention  other  than 
greasing. 

Write  For  Further  Information. 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Gedarburg,  Wisconsin 


Quality  Has  No  Substitute” 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
Fay  &  Scott 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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Scott-Urschel  Red  Beet  Harvester  in  operation  at  Belgium,  Wisconsin 


A  New  Method  of  Harvesting  Red  Beets 


The  day  of  hand-picked  and  shelled  peas,  hand- 
husked  corn  and  hand-capped  cans  lives  only  in 
the  memories  of  the  “Old  Guard,”  And  now 
comes  another  labor-saving  machine  which  promises 
to  speed  up  production  and  lower  costs. 

After  five  years  of  intensive  experimental  study,  The 
Scott  Viner  Company  and  Mr,  Wm,  E,  Urschel  have 
brought  out  what  promises  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
machine  for  harvesting  canning  beets,  carrots,  turnips, 
rutabagas  and  other  root  crops.  This  machine,  the 
Scott-Urschel  Red  Beet  Harvester,  not  only  harvests 
the  crop  in  the  fields,  but  at  the  same  time  tops  and 
delivers  the  crop  into  a  wagon  ready  to  go  to  the  fac¬ 
tory,  The  machine  operates  under  its  own  power  and 
handles  very  much  the  same  as  a  tractor,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  picture. 

At  Belgium,  Wisconsin,  recently  two  men  harvested, 
topped  and  loaded  into  wagons  fifty-five  tons  of  fancy 
canning  beets  in  nine  hours  with  the  Scott-Urschel 
Harvester,  Had  this  field  of  beets  been  planted  for  the 
harvester,  this  could  have  easily  been  increased  an¬ 
other  ten  tons.  The  machine  has  capacity,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  good  work.  The  topping  resembles  very 
much  that  done  by  hand.  The  tops  are  pinched  off  with 
no  injury  to  the  beets  and  no  loss  of  small  beets.  To 
the  canner  of  fancy  small  whole  beets  this  is  a  desirable 
feature. 

The  Scott  Viner  Company  advises  that  the  machine 
will  not  be  exhibited  at  the  National  Canners  Conven¬ 
tion,  as  it  has  not  been  decided  how  many  of  these  har- 


Fifty-five  tons  of  Beets  in  one  day 


vesters  to  build  for  1931,  Probably  only  a  limited 
number  of  machines  will  be  released. 

Another  machine  of  interest  to  the  canner  is  the 
Scott-Urschel  Green  Bean  Harvester,  but  this,  they 
say,  is  still  too  far  from  perfection  for  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  at  this  time.  Like  the  Red  Beet  Harvester,  it 
travels  under  its  own  power,  and  this  past  season  suc¬ 
cessfully  picked  twenty  acres  of  beans. 
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I  VACUUM 


SOLDCRING  ATTACHMCriT 


COMPOUMO  APPLICM  D«YCR 


AUTO  PRC  OS  «Ne  CURLER 


CL09IN6  MACHINE 
FOR  PILLCOCANO 


meron  Automatic  L 
300  Sanitary  Cans  I 


ucins 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 


We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 


CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKE  THEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 


Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J’  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


v^ameron  v^an 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  < 


company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  doings  of  cannets  and  others  in  all  sections  of  the  country  — 

A  family  chat  of  every  day  happenings. 


May  Enter  Canning  Business — J.  L.  Walton,  Marl- 
ton,  N.  J.,  is  anticipating  the  installation  of  a  small 
cannery  to  pack  vegetables,  fruits,  jams,  jellies  and 
pickles  in  glass. 

Mr.  Walton  is  seeking  information  concerning  the 
proper  procedure  and  necessary  equipment  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  high  quality  pack  of  the  products  men¬ 
tioned. 

New  Dog  and  Cat  Food  Cannery — J.  H.  Simpson  has 
opened  the  Kennel  Gardens  Cannery  at  Elkridge  Md., 
for  the  purpose  of  packing  dog  and  cat  food. 

Chain  Belt  Company  Moves — ^The  new  address  of  the 
Milwaukee  works  of  the  Chain  Belt  Company,  where 
the  main  office,  grey  iron  foundries  and  the  chain  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants  are  located,  is  now  1600  West  Bruce 
street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Formerly  the  address  was  736 
Park  street. 

American  Can  Plant  in  Hawaii — ^The  American  Can 
Company  will  commence  work  immediately  on  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  can-making  plant  at  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  and  when 
completed  this  will  be  as  large  as  any  plant  on  the 
mainland..  The  new  factory  will  be  a  two-story  fire¬ 
proof  structure  covering  an  area  of  240  by  340  feet, 
and  will  have  a  capacity  of  22  machine  units.  The 
structure  will  also  provide  storage  facilities  to  enable 
it  to  operate  continuously  throughout  the  year.  The 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  whose  huge  cannery  ad¬ 
joins  the  plant  of  the  American  Can  Company,  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  erection  of  a  six-story  warehouse  to  be 
given  over  largely  to  the  storage  of  cans.  The  Honolulu 
plant  of  the  American  Can  Company  broke  all  manu¬ 
facturing  records  in  July,  when  it  turned  out  more 
than  67,000,000  cans  in  thirty-one  days.  The  previous 
Pacific  Coast  record  was  established  in  1928,  when  one 
of  its  California  plants  turned  out  53,000,000  cans  in  a 
month. 

Dividends  Declared — ^Two  extra  dividends  of  $40  a 
share  each  have  been  declared  by  directors  of  Hawaiian 
Canneries,  Ltd.,  operating  a  pineapple  canning  plant 
on  the  Island  of  Kauai,  T.  H.  The  extras  will  be  paid 
in  October  and  November.  American  Factors,  Inc.,  are 
agents  for  the  company. 

Chief  Bureau  of  Fisheries — Joseph  Craig,  a  graduate 
of  Stanford  University,  and  for  the  past  three  years 
connected  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Division  of  the  Bureau,  succeeding  Dr. 
Willis  Rich,  who  has  retired. 

Joins  California  Packing  Staff — Joseph  Geitner,  well 
known  in  San  Francisco  through  his  former  association 
with  Haas  Bros.,  wholesale  grocers,  and  more  recently 
with  the  Gowan-Lenning-Brown  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn., 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Visitor — ^The  San  Francisco  trade  recently  had  a 
visit  from  G.  P.  Halferty,  head  of  the  G.  P.  Halferty 
Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  packers  of  clams. 

Food  Broker  in  the  Limelight — ^The  canned  foods 
trade  of  San  Francisco  took  more  than  ordinary  inter¬ 


est  in  the  performances  of  the  San  Francisco  Grand 
Opera  Company  this  season,  since  one  of  its  members 
sang  in  every  opera.  The  talented  member  of  the  trade 
is  G.  W.  Metlar,  of  the  canned  foods  division  of  the 
Johnson-Locke  Mercantile  Company,  and  she  was  for 
years  with  the  California  Packing  Corporation. 

Vacationing  in  the  Orient — Preston  McKinney,  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  sailed  with  Mrs.  McKinney  for  the  Orient  on 
the  liner  Asama  Maru,  October  18th,  and  plans  to  be 
away  until  about  the  end  of  the  year.  The  trip  is  his 
first  to  that  part  of  the  world,  and  is  being  made  for 
recreation,  following  a  most  strenuous  season.  The 
travelers  have  no  set  itinerary,  but  plan  to  cover  a 
rather  wide  territory.  While  the  trip  is  being  made 
purely  for  pleasure,  Mr.  McKinney  can  be  relied  upon 
to  look  into  canned  food  matters  whenever  the  occasion 
presents  itself. 

Fruit  Pack  Completed — An  impromptu  celebration 
was  staged  at  the  Felice  &  Perrelli  cannery,  Richmond, 
Cal.,  on  October  16,  when  the  last  fruit  of  the  season, 
a  lot  of  pears,  went  into  the  cookers. 

Buying  Tour  Completed — Mons.  Rene  Chegaray,  of 
the  importing  house  bearing  his  name,  Havre,  Frence, 
is  back  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  following  a  purchasing 
tour  of  the  state.  Purchases  of  canned  and  dried  fruits 
and  canned  fish  were  made. 

In  Public  Office — Leonard  E.  Wood,  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has 
been  chosen  a  director  of  Californians,  Inc.,  an  organi¬ 
zation  whose  activities  are  devoted  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  state,  with  special  reference  to  the  northern 
counties. 

R.  R.  Bellingall,  member  of  the  Oakland,  Cal.,  can¬ 
ning  trade,  has  been  made  a  candidate  for  the  board  of 
freeholders  to  draw  a  new  city  charter. 


CONVENTION  DATES 


November  3-4-5,  1930 — Wisconsin  Canners  at  Hotel 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee. 

December  2-3,  1930 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  Hotel 
Ft.  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

December  2-3,  1930 — Michigan  Canners,  Pantland 
Hotel,  Grand  Rapids. 

December  9-10,  1930 — Ohio  Canners  Association.  An¬ 
nual  Meeting. 

December  11-12 — ^Tri-State  Packers,  annual,  at  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

December  11-12,  1930 — Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners.  Annual  Meeting  at  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

January  19  to  23,  1931 — National  Canners;  National 
Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies; 
Machinery  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 
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COKE 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  Coke  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
mentsof  the  canning  and  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  Sheets,  Gal¬ 
vanized  Sheets.  Tin  and  Teme  Plates,  Etc. 


iMnacM  cogs 


joxza _ 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
General  Offices  t  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

District  Sales  Offices  :  —  Chicago  Cincinnati  Denver  Detroit 

^  New  Orleans  New  York  St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Pacific  Coast  Distrilmtors  —  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY,  San  Francisco 
.  Los  Angeles  Phoenix  Salt  Lake  City  Portland  Seattle  Honolulu 


Export  Distributors— Mnvwa  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  Co..  New  York  City 


■ 

LABELS 

— a%  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— i4«  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— 2  Coon’s  Power  Automatic  Parers  $30.00; 
4  Ranger  Power  Parers  $10.00;  3  Eureka  Power 
Parers  $7.50;  2  Eclipse  Power  Parers  $7.50;  25  Rival 
Hand  Parers  $3.00;  1  Power  Slicing  or  Quartering 
machine  4  Spindles  $25.00;  2  Boutel  Slicing  machines 
$10.00;  Pre-heating  Tank  18  x  3  x  3J  ft.  round  bot¬ 
tom  with  worm  $60.00. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  adjustable  Knapp  Labeler,  1928 
model;  also  one  1  lb.  and  one  3  lb.  Knapp  Labelers, 
in  good  working  order. 

Address  Box  A-1775  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


W  anted — Machinery 


WANTED— Immediate  delivery,  2  Ayars  Double  Rot¬ 
ary  Fillers,  1  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  1  Steam  Hoist, 
1  Link  Belt  Peeling  Table,  and  other  equipment  for 
a  tomato  plant  of  2000  cases  capacity  per  day.  State 
condition  of  each  machine  and  lowest  cash  price  for 
prompt  acceptance. 

Address  Box  A-1772  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Single  Station  Die  Flanger  similar  to  Max 
Ams  No.  94 B. 

National  Can  Co.,  Uphams  Corner  Station, 
Boston,  Mass. 


For  Sale — Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE— 3863  acre  well  improved  farm;  seven 
miles  from  County  Seat  and  railroad  station  on  it; 
Electric  Line  and  Turnpike  Road  through  it.  Ideal 
for  growing  tomatoes,  corn,  etc.  for  canning;  also  for 
dairy.  Will  sell  for  cost  of  improvements. 

_ _ T.  Z.  Daniel.  Millen,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE — Several  cars  of  strictly  whole  Tomato 
Pulp  in  five  gallon  cans,  good  color  and  fine  flavor. 

W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 

Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Pork  and  Bean  or  Catsup  Packer; 
can  install  machinery  for  same.  I  have  an  up-to-date  recipe  for 
both  Bean  Sauce  and  Catsup. 

Address  Box  B-1770  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Manager  or  General  Manager  over  chain 
of  factories.  Seventeen  years  experience  in  packing  canned 
foods;  can  take  charge,  also  install  machinery.  Understand  can¬ 
ning  green  beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin,  puree, 
spinach,  turnip  and  mustard  greens.  Experienced  in  buying 
cans  and  boxes,  also  selling  goods  as  futures  or  spots.  Under¬ 
stand  warehousing;  know  how  and  what  shape  cans  should  be 
labeled.  Familiar  with  Knapp  Labelling  machines  and  Panama 
Closing  machines;  know  the  proper  seams  on  cans  and  change 
parts  and  the  proper  process  of  each  item  canned.  I  am  ready 
to  figure  with  any  reliable  canning  company.  Can  furnish  re¬ 
ferences.  Might  consider  some  stock  in  new  company. 

Address  Lock  Box  102,  Clever,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED  In  a  canning  factory  as  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  Superintendent,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can 
build  plant  and  install  machinery. 

Address  Box  B-1773  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED  -  A  high  grade  Catsup  and  Soup  Cook,  state  salary  and 
experience. 

Address  Box  1764  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — First-class  Sales  Manager  and  several  first-class  Sale- 
men  who  are  familiar  with  the  can  trade. 

Apply  to  Andrew  J.  Sordoni,  President,  Wilkes-Barre  Can  Co., 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — High  grade  canned  foods  salesman  for  contacting 
wholesale  grocery  and  chain  store  trade 

Address  Box  B-1771  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Executive  position  by  College  graduate.  Good  manager 
with  experience  in  canneries.  Want  opportunity  to  work  as  an 
executive  in  food  packing  plant.  Reliable;  best  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1776  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  Weat  Adama  Street 
Chicaao. 


(Eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  sours'' 
<^insure  sanitai^ 
cleanliness — 


Canners  Ebcchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


— Sine*  1913 — 


Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 


CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


801  E.  Pratt  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

*A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 


5th  Edition 


386  Pages 


Price  $10.00 


PubUshmi  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MeStay  Robin. 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


ff 

Closed  Retort. 


CANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

LOMBARD  and  CONCORD  STS..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Robin.  Beckett  Double  Can  Cleaner 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Analyaia  of: 


Tomato  Catsup 

Tomato  Paste 

Tomato  Pulp 


Are  Too  Loeing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  ^ 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

banters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portansoulh,  Va. 


Can  prices 

1930  season 

The  Ameriean  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  pricea.  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanit^  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  pet  M. 

No.  2^  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  sbe . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINIRS  or  TIN  flATt  *  tlACIC  IRON  *  CAIVANIZID  IRON  •  IttRi 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICRQO,  ILL. 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 

for  Pineapples,  Grape-Fruit,  (Docoanot, 

Apples,  Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 


DOUBLE-TYPE,  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufactured  bjr 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 


Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Pinmapplm  Cormrt,  Siaera  and  S/fccra 
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Balto.  N.Y. 


S.20 

8.26 

2.70 

2.66 

8.00 

8.00 

8.40 

2.90 


CANNED  VEGETABLE 
SAUER  KRAUT* 

S - Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.10 

1.00 

No.  3  . 

.  1.16 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

.  3.76 

3.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2  . 

. 96 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.80 

No.  3  . 

.  1.36 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

.  4.26 

4.00 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continacd 


CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Pricee  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  siaCj  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figruree  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan.  4k  Co.,  'Howard  R.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  pricee  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . — 

Larae,  No.  2Vk.— . - . 

Peeled,  No.  2% — . . . 

Medium,  No.  2(4 . ~...~ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . . 

M^ium,  No.  2V4 . . . - . — 

Small,  Na  2% . - . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 2.80 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 1 

No.  8  . . Z _  1 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . . 

No.  3.  in  Syrup .  1, 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup..„  1 

No.  3  . 1 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2, 

Choice  . 3 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 


2.15 

2.50 

2.75 

6.75 


BAKED  BEANS8 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  8  . — . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 

No.  1  _ _ 

No.  2% . . . 

No.  10  ..: . 


.60  .65 


BEANS8 

Strinaless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10............ 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10.«..— 

LIMA  BEANS8 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  2,  M^ium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White. . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Soaked,  No.  2.™ . . . . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . . . 

8-15,  No.  2 . . - 

16-20,  No.  8 _ _ _ _ 

Cut,  No.  2..^^ 

Cut,  No.  10 - 

Whole,  Na  10.. 

Diced.  Na  10. 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced.  No.  10 . . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2— 

Diced,  No.  10 - - - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2. 

Extra  Standaird,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

ShoepeK,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Na  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10..... . . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8...„ . 

Split,  No.  10 — . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  - - 

Fancy,  No.  2.......... . . 

No.  10  - - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . . . 

Na  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s - - 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s......-_.. 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  lOs . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is......... . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  Na  8^ . — . - 

Na  8  . - 

No.  10  . 


.76 

.60 

1.40 

4.26 


.90 

4.50 


1.10 


1.00 

6.00 

2.15 
11.26 

1.65 

9.25 

1.16 

7.26 
1.16 
6.60 
1.06 


1.60 

1.00 

4.00 

4.26 

4.26 


.10 

4.00 

.90 

4.00 


.80 


1.60 

1.40 

1.35 


1.60 

4.76 


1.00 

5.25 


1.00 

but 


1.45 

9.00 


1.76  1.86 


1X0 

iioo 


1.06 

6.00 


6.00 

1.26 


1.16 

1.05 


1.10 

3.25 


1.20 

8.76 


1.10 

1.06 


6.76 

6.60 


1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.26 

1.02% 

1.00 

.95 

6.76 

6.60 


1.06  _ 

1.26  .90 

2.76  2.76 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoee) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  8  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1.  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  TVimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


1.40 

1.35 


.90 

1.10  ti.io 

1.20  tl.l5 


3.75 

3.76 

1.00 

.90 

1.60 

1.46 

6.00 

4.76 

.46 

.46 

.72% 

.72% 

.70 

1.20 

1.10 

1.17% 

3.60 

3.26 

3.40 

.50 

.60 

4.00 

3.76 

.45 

.52»4 

3.75 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  Na  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 


APRICOTS*  (California) 


Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 
Standard,  No.  2..»... 


No.  3 


No.  2,  Preserved.. 
No.  2.  in  Syrup... 


BLUEBERRIES* 


Maine,  No.  2 . - 

2.00 

.96 

4.60 

1.06 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

.  11.00 

9.25 

6.00 

6.60 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

.  1.40 

.  1.76 

1.26 

1.45 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

.  9.76 

6.60 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

_  3.10 

.  8.40 

3.00 

8.00 

1.76 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

3.50 

Standard,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 

No.  1  . . ‘  1.16 

No.  5  . . .  6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.60 

Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  1.80 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  Na  1 . «...  1.86 

Seconds,  Yellow,  Na  8.«. . . 

Piea,  Unpaalad,  No.  8 _ _ 

Peeled.  No.  10 _ _ _ _  6.00 


1.90 

2.00 


1.80 


1.20 

6.26 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.36 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  -Standard,  No.  2 . ....... 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . . 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . „.... 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  . . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  Na  10 . . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Black.  Syrup,  Na  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2... 
Standard  Water,  No.  10.. 


2.50 
2.30 
2.40 
2.10 
2.46 

8.50 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  .  1.00 

16  oz.  . 1.26 

17  oz.  . 1.26 

19  oz.  .  1.86 


LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 
%-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 


1.16 


Flat,  Na 
Flat,  No.  %.. 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No  1/2 . ; . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.06 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 


SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . .  4.00  8.25 

No.  lOs  . .  14.76 _ 


1.16 

1.60 

1.60 


3.75 

2.00 

8.25 

1.25 

...... 

OYSTERS* 

4.60 

4.76 

Standards,  4  oz . . 

.  1.26 

5  oz.  . . 

. .  1.35 

1.26 

1.80 

2.26 

1.90 

2.26 

2.50 

10  oz . 

_  2.70 

.  Kn 

2.60 

1.36 

SALMON* 

8X0 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

7.60 

7.00 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

— 

—  _. 

1.65 

1.80 


SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless . 

Vi  Oil,  Decorated  . . 

V  Oil,  Tomato.  Carton . 

14  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton . 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  Oval,  Na  1 . 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . . . .  _ — 

White,  %8  . 14.00 

White,  is  . —  ._.... 

Blue  Fin,  %s . . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . 

Striped,  %s  . . . 

Yellow,  %■  . _.... 

Yellow,  Is  . . . . 


1.16 

4.76 

2.60 

.98% 

2.16 


1.66 

1.76 


*8.16 

*4.76 

*3!i5 

*4.26 

*2.86 

*8.16 


9.00 

18.60 

7.26 

18.25 

6.76 

12.00 

7.26 

18.60 
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AN  EPISODE 
OF  PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE 

"Up  from  tke  kill*  of  Alarylan<l” 

.  a  mackine  witk  no  relation  to 
our  equipment  stops  dead  .  .  it  must 
ke  replaced.  \^e  are  asked  to  find 
a  duplicate. 

For  customer-friends  .  .  of  COUTSCl 
A  "spare”  located  in  tke  plant  of 
anotker  customer-friend  .  .  it  goes 
ky  truck  tke  same  nigkt,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  resumed  in  tke  morning  . 
at  seven  o’clock. 

.  just  a  kit  of  exercise  for  our  own 
emergency  man. 


V 


Mechanical  Service 


.  .  witk  kotk  tke  will  an<i  facility  to  overcome  all  ohstacles, 

CANS  are  our  stock  in  traJe  .  .  kut  our  Service  Of 
Supply  reackes  keyonJ  tke  delivery  of  our  product  to 
assure  continuous  plant  operation  .  .  it’s  a  kour^per-clay 
assurance  on  our  part. 

Boiru<»it 

are  just  as  good  as  cans  are  made  .  .  kut  tke  service  tkat 
kacks  tkem  is,  for  numerous  reasons,  closer  to  your  own 
ideals  wken  emergencies  arise. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BOYLE.  PLanT--8II  S-WOLFE  $T-BaLTlMOBE  •  MD* 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  27,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Canning  Season  Abruptly  Ended — Cold  Weather  and 
Poor  Times  Increase  Demands  for  Canned  Foods — 
Prices  Should  Steadily  Increase  to  Better  Levels — 
Canned  Foods  Now  a  Standby — Must  Bear  Brunt  of 
Demand. 

Finis — Deep  snows  and  freezing  weather  in  all 
the  sections  where  canning  had  continued,  other 
than  California,  have  put  a  very  definite  and  de¬ 
cided  end  to  this  eventful  canning  season  of  1930.  And 
that  the  ending  should  have  been  so  sudden  and  de¬ 
cided  as  it  proved  to  be  is  in  line  with  the  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  this  year,  one  which  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  every  canner  in  the  business.  The  canning 
season  opened  in  a  most  promising  manner,  with  fine 
weather  for  the  seeding,  and  then  came  the  freeze  on 
the  Wisconsin  pea  crop  as  a  warning  that  the  crops  had 
not  as  yet  been  made.  Following  this  came  the  most 
widespread  and  devastating  drought,  and  intense  heat, 
ever  recorded  in  the  country,  and  now  the  whole  story 
ends  with  a  sudden  cutting  off,  not  by  frost,  but  by 
freezing  weather,  ending  the  whole  thing  in  a  most 
peremptory  manner.  For  years  to  come  the  1930  sea¬ 
son  will  be  recalled  and  referred  to  as  the  ultimate  in 
crop  hazard,  and  for  the  further  paradox  that,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  the  packs  were  quite  satisfactory  in  size  and 
quality.  All  the  returns  are  not  in  as  yet,  but  that  is 
as  it  looks  now.  At  least  now  the  “guesstimators”  can 
get  as  busy  as  they  please  and  give  us  their  versions 
of  the  size  of  the  packs  in  all  items. 

It  has  been  a  tortuous,  troublesome  season  for  the 
vast  majority  of  canners.  Many  canners  never  turned 
a  wheel ;  more  tried  to  struggle  through  upon  the  spas¬ 
modic  returns  from  the  acreage,  with  piece-time  runs 
and  a  quality  from  the  field  that  called  for  more  trim¬ 
ming,  cutting  and  preparation  than  ever  before  re- 
nuired,  and  then  faced  prices  for  the  resulting  product 
that  do  not  come  near  returning  the  cost.  Other  can¬ 
ners  found  themselves  sitting  on  top  of  the  world,  with 
fine  crops  of  better  than  usual  quality,  and  the  going 


more  pleasant  and  happy  than  in  any  previous  year. 
They  are  the  ones  who  saved  the  situation  and  turned 
out  the  supply  that  will  keep  canned  foods  in  the 
market. 

But  the  great  saving  was  again  done  by  old  Dame 
Nature.  Had  the  growers  and  canners  been  able  to 
carry  through  their  plans  as  designed  last  Januaiy  and 
before  any  planting  was  begun,  and  had  Nature  every¬ 
where  been  generous  in  her  returns  on  the  planted 
acreage,  the  crops  would  have  been  canned  and  we 
would  have  today  packs  outrivaling  in  size  anything 
in  the  history  of  the  canning  industry.  And  with  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  where  they  are  the  industry  would  have 
become  the  great  philanthropist  to  the  whole  consum¬ 
ing  public,  and  gone  broke  for  the  next  three  years. 
And  not  cnly  canners,  but  everyone  dependent  upon  the 
canned  foods  industry.  That  is  the  little  job  old  Dame 
Nature  did  in  saving  the  canners  from  their  own  rash 
foolishness,  and  she  did  it  so  well  that  if  business  con¬ 
ditions  had  been  different  from  what  they  are  the  can¬ 
ners  would  have  made  handsome  profits  instead  of  the 
meager  ones  they  will  make.  But  any  profit,  in  face  of 
the  preparations,  is  a  surprise,  and  a  very  pleasant 
one.  Business  in  canned  foods  will  be  good  at  restricted 
prices  until  after  the  next  canning  season,  and  prices 
ought  to  grow  steadily  better  as  the  season  grows 
older,  desnite  the  general  depression.  It  is  only  the  de¬ 
pression  that  is  holding  prices  back,  not  the  supply  of 
canned  foods  in  sight.  But  it  should  be  recorded  also 
that  the  depression  is  drifting  back  to  canned  foods, 
due  to  their  popular  prices,  business  that  had  gone  to 
expensive  green  fruits  and  vegetables  and  to  expensive 
meats,  etc.  Canned  foods  and  canned  tomatoes'  es¬ 
pecially,  have  always  been  the  poor  man’s  standby,  and 
they  are  now  coming  back  into  their  own.  It  is  a  point 
worth  bearing  in  mind. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record  it  should  be  said  that  to¬ 
mato  fields  here  and  down  into  Virginia,  as  in  all  other 
tomato  raising  sections,  have  been  burned  black  and 
dead  by  the  freezing  weather,  which  includes  lima 
beans,  fall  spring  beans,  a  little  very  late  sugar  corn, 
and  there  is  a  question  if  there  has  not  been  too  much 
“frost  unon  the  pumpkin”  for  its  good,  late  beets,  car¬ 
rots  and  such  crops.  The  snectacle  of  snow  covering 
apples  on  the  trees  is  unusual,  but  not  pleasant  to  apnle 
growers,  and  it  will  prove  ultimately  hard  upon  the 
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consumers.  We  have  said  that  the  curtain  has  been 
rung  down  upon  the  1930  canning  crops  of  all  kinds, 
and  everywhere  except  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that 
largely  confined  to  California.  Conditions  there  are 
well  described  in  our  California  market. 

The  market — Cold  weather  always  puts  the  ap¬ 
petite  on  edge,  and  retailers  and  others  expect 
better  business  in  food  lines  from  now  on.  More¬ 
over,  the  last  of  the  garden  truck  has  come  to  hand, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  demand  must  fall  upon  canned 
foods.  All  this  is  counted  upon  to  make  better  demand 
as  the  weeks  go  by.  And  it  will.  But  just  at  present 
we  have  to  record  the  same  small  buying,  in  plentiful 
lots,  and  only  as  urgently  needed.  In  other  words,  the 
same  hand-to-mouth  buying  we  have  had  for  a  long 
while,  and  how  long  it  will  continue  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  good  cause  to  force  a 
change.  Traders  admit  that  prices  have  no  infiuence, 
either  upon  the  wholesale  or  retail  buying,  nor  appar¬ 
ently  upon  the  public.  The  buyers  are  taking  only 
what  they  want,  and  as  they  need  it,  and  paying  the 
prices  which  the  sellers  put  upon  it.  The  drop  in  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  to  GTi/jc  was  made  by  the  canners, 
not  by  the  buyers.  And  the  drops  in  prices  of  any  can¬ 
ned  foods  from  now  on  will  be  made  by  the  canners,  and 
by  nobody  else.  By  the  same  token  it  must  be,  too, 
that  any  advances  in  prices  will  be  made  by  the  can¬ 
ners.  The  pea  canners  seem  to  see  this,  and  are  sen¬ 
sibly  holding  prices  in  face  of  the  big  reported  pack, 
because  they  know  that  the  supplies  have  been  so  heav¬ 
ily  cut  into  already  that  lower  prices  are  not  needed  to 
clean  out  the  pack  long  before  new  peas  can  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  canned  corn  market  has  settled  down,  after  the 
premature  drive  to  higher  prices,  and  is  now  quite 
strong,  and  deservedly  so,  as  based  upon  the  amount  in 
sight  and  the  quality  of  the  general  pack. 

Canned  tomato  prices  will  come  back  as  soon  as  the 
financially  distresed  are  satisfied,  and  that  will  be  soon. 
The  better  class  of  canners  who  may  need  money  are 
seeking  warehousing  facilities,  now  available  on  many 
sides,  and  thus  saving  themselves  from  loss.  Despite 
all  the  wild  reports  of  some  canners  in  Indiana  who 
have  received  190  per  cent  packs  of  tomatoes,  and  that 
California  may  come  through  with  125  per  cent  of  a 
tomato  pack,  both  estimates  based  upon  last  year’s 
packs,  the  total  pack  of  tomatoes  will  not  be  more  than 
the  market  can  easily  and  readily  absorb.  The  most 
optimistic  place  it  at  last  year’s  figures,  which  were 
14,000,000  cases,  and  you  will  recall  that  early  in  the 
year  supplies  had  dwindled  down  to  small  compass,  so 
that  there  was  practically  no  carryover  into  the  1930 
tomato  pack.  There  is  an  acknowledged  shortage  of 
added  tomatoes  from  imports,  some  estimates  placing 
it  as  high  as  3,000,000  cases  short,  which  reduces  the 
visible  supply  from  1930  just  that  much.  In  this  light 
canned  tomatoes  are  very  good  property,  and  prices 
ought  to  advance  rapidly,  because  there  is  no  question 
but  what  consumption  is  heavier  and  will  increasingly 
improve  as  winter  comes  on.  The  mass  of  the  people 
are  not  buying  expensive  fresh  tomatoes,  as  they  did, 
but  are  turning  to  canned  tomatoes.  All  this  has  a 
direct  influence,  and  it  soon  will  show  itself  in  the 
prices. 

The  market  is  dependent  upon  canned  fruits  as  pos¬ 
sibly  in  no  previous  season.  There  was  little  or  no  home 
canning  this  year;  fruit  crops  were  generally  poor,  ex¬ 
cept  in  California,  and  the  people  must  have  fruits.  ^ 
stocks  of  canned  fruits  will  move  out  steadily  and  to 
the  last  case,  as  it  now  looks. 


Canned  fish  is  also  in  good  position.  Cold  weather 
will  bring  in  the  oyster  appetite,  but  fresh  oysters  are 
so  badly  out  of  line  in  price,  so  high  '.as  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  general  public,  that  other  foods  in  the  fish 
line  will  be  bought.  The  shrimp  pack  is  disappointingly 
small  to  date,  and  little  chance  to  catch  up. 

Canned  foods  must  bear  the  brunt  of  demand  from 
now  on,  and  the  depression  is  making  this  more  marked 
every  day. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.’” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.’’ 


Southern  Tomatoes  and  Corn  Continue  Easy — Com 
Suffers  from  Artificial  Market  Conditions — Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruits  Are  Moving  Along  Very  Satisfactorily. 
Pessimistic  Reports  Regarding  Shrimp  Pack. 

New  York,  October  23,  1930. 

Tomato  market — Although  several  features, 
notably  Southern  tomatoes  and  com,  continued 
easy,  the  general  line  of  canned  foods  showed 
signs  of  strength.  Further  liquidation  by  small  can¬ 
ners  who  have  been  forced  to  sacrifice  their  pack  at 
any  price  to  obtain  money  to  pay  their  financial  backers 
with  has  made  the  market  in  tomatoes,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  corn  also,  weak.  However,  there  was  a  marked 
shortage  of  some  canned  foods  for  which  there  is  very 
strong  demand  at  the  present,  becoming  apparent  to 
the  trade.  Included  in  this  list  are  choice  21/?  peaches, 
loganberries  and  blackberries.  Business  is  continuing 
on  the  same  basis  as  it  has  been  for  some  time,  with 
the  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy  followed  by  practi¬ 
cally  every  buyer.  It  takes  a  pretty  sure  proposition 
to  sell  any  one  on  Hudson  street  something  that  he  Is 
not  sure  he  can  move  out  at  an  immediate  profit.  The 
fall  weather  has  commenced  up  here,  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  stimulate  consumer  demand.  More  foods  are  sold 
in  the  crisp,  snappy  w’eather  now  prevailing  than  there 
are  when  the  weather  is  muggy  and  annoying. 

Tomatoes — Moved  lower  the  latter  part  of  last  week, 
some  offerings  of  Maryland  2s  at  65e  being  reported. 
Firmed  up  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  with  the 
elimination  of  the  bulk  of  the  inadequately  financed 
packers  from  the  field  the  market  is  expected  to  show 
increasing  strength  in  the  next  few  weeks.  With  many 
of  the  larger  canners  holding  back  from  the  market, 
buyers  who  have  been  able  to  cover  only  their  imme¬ 
diate  needs  at  the  low  levels  prevailing  last  week  will 
have  to  pay  the  price  that  the  canner  demands  in  the 
future,  and  prices  are  expected  to  be  very  strong 
around  the  spring  of  next  year.  Notwithstanding  the 
weakness  shown  in  the  Southern  tomatoes,  California 
tomatoes  have  held  at  the  same  price  levels  with  pack¬ 
ers  showing  no  willingness  to  make  concessions  to  the 
buyers.  Even  with  the  differences  in  prices,  however, 
brokers  report  that  the  Pacific  Coast  tomatoes  are 
moving  out  in  good  quantity  with  several  of  the  pack¬ 
ers  withdrawn  from  the  market  entirely.  Even  with 
California  producing  a  pack  25  per  cent  above  normal, 
however,  the  Western  State  is  not  and  never  has  l^en 
a  heavy  factor  in  the  tomato  field.  The  Tri-State  and 
Indiana  canneries  have  supplied  the  bulk  of  tomatoes 
used,  and  with  these  packs  suffering  losses  estimated 
at  as  great  as  50  per  cent,  there  is  going  to  be  a  marked 
shortage  of  tomatoes. 
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Corn — Suffers  from  the  same  artificial  market  con¬ 
ditions  that  tomatoes  do,  inasmuch  as  liquidation  by 
canners  who  need  the  cash  immediately  is  causing  the 
market  to  slide  off.  Maine  reports  an  exceptionally 
heavy  pack  of  fancy  grades,  which  has  affected  the 
market  in  fancy  Crosby  and  Golden  Bantam.  Offerings 
of  the  latter  grades  show  weakness.  Western  com  is 
holding  up  around  the  previously  quoted  $1  for  stand¬ 
ard  No.  2s,  with  canners  unable  to  realize  the  figure 
above  this  level.  Cora  is  going  to  be  short,  and  the 
canner  who  is  holding  his  pack  for  the  next  sixty  or 
ninety  days  is  going  to  be  amply  rewarded.  It’s  a  lot 
different  selling  something  when  you  have  the  goods 
that  the  other  person  must  have.  This  is  the  situation 
that  will  develop  later  on  in  the  year  when  buyers  will 
be  seeking  corn  from  the  packers.. 

Fruits-^alifornia  fruits  are  moving  along  at  a  very 
satisfactory  rate,  with  increasing  business  being  noted 
from  day  to  day.  Several  items  which  are  in  active  de¬ 
mand  are  entirely  closed  out.  Choice  21/2S  peaches  are 
rather  hard  to  obtain  in  any  large  quantity,  while  No. 
10s  pie  peaches  are  also  about  cleaned  out.  Pears  are 
moving  along  at  a  good  rate,  and  with  news  of  a  small 
pack  to  stimulate  the  market  we  ought  to  see  prices  in 
this  field  hold  at  their  present  levels  for  some  time. 
Pears  are  at  the  lowest  levels  for  many  years,  and  are 
reported  as  being  more  popular  with  the  consumer  than 
ever,  due  to  this  low  price. 

Berries — Are  scarce,  with  demand  rather  strong.  In¬ 
creased  inquiries  for  pie  berries,  particularly  logan  and 
blackberries,  are  meeting  with  small  success.  Berries 
that  were  hard  to  dispose  of  at  their  opening  prices  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago  are  now  being  eagerly 
sought  for  at  bids  considerably  higher  than  the  open¬ 
ing  prices.  Blueberries  are  the  only  item  in  this  group 
that  is  in  adequate  supply,  and  the  present  price  levels 
of  this  fruit  are  not  very  appealing  to  the  buyer. 

Shrimp — Pessimistic  reports  concerning  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  securing  a  pack  anywhere  near  normal  for  this 
year  have  strengthened  the  market  for  shrimp  here. 
Floor  stocks  are  small,  and  while  at  the  present  time 
demand  is  not  exceptionally  strong,  when  it  does  pick 
up  it  will  probably  result  in  immediate  price  advances. 
At  the  present,  however,  quotations  remain  at  the 
former  levels. 

Sardines — Are  going  to  be  short  this  year.  Although 
no  complete  statistics  are  available  at  the  present  as 
to  just  how  many  cases  short  the  pack  will  be,  esti¬ 
mates  place  the  shortage  at  approximately  1,000,000 
cases.  With  a  shortage  of  approximately  500,000  cases 
reported  in  the  midst  of  the  packing  season,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  the  shortage  will  approach  the 
1,000,000-case  level.  Practically  all  of  the  fisheries  are 
closed  now,  and  the  few  that  remained  open  will  not 
pack  enough  to  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
total  pack.  Bad  weather  during  the  summer  season 
and  also  during  the  fall  packing  season  was  responsible 
for  the  shortage.  In  spite  of  the  short  pack,  prices  re¬ 
main  at  the  same  levels  and  interest  in  this  item  is 
mild. 

Peas — Have  held  up  fairly  strong  so  far.  Moderate 
movements  are  reported,  with  price  levels  remaining 
at  the  former  levels.  Minor  instances  of  price-cutting, 
however,  presage  the  day  when  the  entire  line  will  be 
shading  price  to  move  the  goods.  This  situation  is  not 
expected  to  develop  much  before  the  first  of  the  year, 
with  prices  showing  gradual  easing  off  until  the  time 
will  come  when  the  necessity  to  move  the  pack  will 
make  price  revisions  general. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Cold  Weather  Increasing  Demand — Money  Conditions 
Will  Cause  Bu)ing  to  Center  on  Canned  Foods — ^To¬ 
matoes  Weak — Corn  Steady  and  Quiet — Standard 
Peas  Scarce — Demand  Will  Care  for  All  in  Sight — 
Food  Products  Club  Steps  Up — Conditions  Changing. 

Chicago,  October  23,  1930. 

OLD — The  arrival  of  sharply  cold  weather  has 
brought  a  vigor  into  movement  of  canned  foods 
which  has  put  a  long-delayed  smille  onto  whole¬ 
salers  here,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  same  activity 
must  reasonably  continue,  as  there  has  been  relatively 
little  anticipatory  buying.  Our  biggest  buyers  will  talk 
one  way  frankly  as  to  this  situation  and  the  unques¬ 
tioned  wisdom  of  bracing  for  heavy  business,  but  on 
the  other  hand  these  same  men  will  tell  you  that  the 
“inside  office”  refuses  to  let  him  load  up  at  all.  This 
paradoxical  condition,  where  they  want  to  do  one  thing 
but  must  of  necessity  do  the  opposite,  has  the  making 
of  a  marketing  tension  which  will  no  doubt  be  capital¬ 
ized  to  big  advantage  by  some  farseeing  individual  ere 
long. 

This  country  is  going  to  have  a  lot  of  hungry  mouths 
to  feed  this  winter,  and  we  all  know  it  won’t  be  fancy 
fresh  vegetables  from  the  South  that  will  be  served  to 
them ;  no,  it  will  be  canned  foods,  in  liberal  and  steady 
volume. 

Old-time  jobbers  tell  us  that  on  every  panic  hereto¬ 
fore  that  food  products  have  always  come  back  quicker 
than  other  lines ;  we  are  all  set  for  canned  foods  to  lead 
the  procession  to  a  grand  old  business  revival. 

Tomatoes — Prices  still  weak ;  but  with  a  final  definite 
finish  on  packing  now  effected  by  the  freeze  up  we  may 
look  for  a  reforming  of  the  selling  ranks  and  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  the  past  few  weeks  will  be  relieved. 

There  are  two  decidedly  opposite  viewpoints  main¬ 
tained  here.  One  side  says  that  too  many  tomatoes 
were  produced;  the  other  side  points  out  that  very 
large  areas  were  badly  crippled  on  production,  and  that 
when  the  totals  are  in  they  will  be  smaller  than  has 
been  suspected. 

Furthermore,  the  low  popular  prices  now  prevailing 
are  doing  wonders  toward  hastening  consumption  of 
any  burdensome  surpluses. 

Corn — Quiet  but  steady ;  whereas  there  are  no  exces¬ 
sive  supplies,  the  pickayune  buying  is  having  its  ef¬ 
fect,  and  sellers  who  thought  to  overplay  the  strength¬ 
ened  market  a  few  weeks  ago  are  now  in  a  condition  of 
more  pliability  on  prices. 

There  appears  to  be  a  shortage  of  most  all  grades  of 
No.  10  corn,  and  the  price  of  standard  No.  2  com  is  in¬ 
creasingly  closer  to  the  better  qualities,  which  have  not 
advanced  particularly. 

The  industry  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  improved 
pack,  and  this  fact  spells  double  insurance  of  a  cleanup 
at  healthy  selling  levels,  as  regular  demand  creates  a 
call  for  the  goods. 

Peas — A  paucity  of  common  standard  peas  still  pre¬ 
vails,  with  little  likelihood  of  relief  until  next  pack. 
The  reports  of  a  32,000,000-case  pack  have  been  the 
subject  of  more  than  one  “brokers  bench”  discussion ; 
and  whereas  there  are  some  who  claim  a  miscount, 
others  claim  excessive  honesty  in  reports  this  year. 
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They  say  that  in  previous  years  on  excessive  packs 
many  operators  depressed  their  figures,  and  that  if  the 
truth  were  known  some  of  our  big  pea  packs  in  the  past 
would  put  everybody  aghast.  Anyway,  the  owners  of 
peas  are  all  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  Their  reserves 
are  moving  out,  and  they  also  know  that  certain  big 
interests  will  be  back  for  more  peas  shortly  in  such  big 
quantity  that  it  will  take  considerable  generalship  on 
buyers’  part  not  to  put  the  market  up  on  themselves  by 
sudden  excessive  buying. 

Food  Products  Club — This  unique  organization  has 
held  its  first  fall  meeting  and  is  now  making  plans  for 
an  interesting  winter.  A  big  “stag”  night  is  scheduled 
for  early  November,  with  all  buyers  and  brokers  at 
ease  and  business  cares  forgotten.  They  also  plan  a 
spring  Field  Day  at  some  golf  club  with  the  general 
industry  shut  down  so  that  all  can  enjoy  themselves. 
Visitors  who  may  be  here  on  these  occasions  will  get  a 
slant  on  the  Chicago  market  which  they  may  not  have 
realized  existed  from  their  regular  routine  contacts  in 
business  hours. 

General  Conditions — We  are  in  a  period  when  old 
rules  of  marketing  no  longer  apply ;  that  old-time  func¬ 
tion  of  the  jobber  wherein  he  financed  a  large  part  of 
his  annual  canned  foods  needs  when  packed  is  being 
greatly  lessened.  The  field  now  presents  an  increasing 
number  of  operators  who  play  a  hand-to-mouth  game, 
buying  and  selling  on  the  ups  and  downs  with  little 
concern  as  to  what  conditions  may  prevail  a  month 
hence. 

Canners  meanwhile  are  getting  better  financed;  the 
field  warehouse  is  helping  them  ease  the  load  of  forced 
sales,  and  the  time  is  soon  to  be  here  when  the  ability 
of  the  intelligent  canner  to  outstay  the  buyer  on  a  slow 
market  will  be  more  general. 

To  any  student  of  these  conditions  the  rapid  strides 
of  change  in  the  situation  is  becoming  evident  from 
year  to  year. 

OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 

Killing  Frosts  and  the  Crops — Tomatoes  Moving  Out — 
Some  Low  Prices,  but  Other  Canners  Holding  for 
80c — Futures  Not  Being  Ordered  Out  Rapidly — Sur¬ 
plus  Holdings  May  Disappoint — Small  Pack  of  Green 
Beans — Employment  Better. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  October  23,  1930. 
EATHER — Killing  frost  occurred  in  the  Ozarks 
the  latter  half  of  la.st  week,  followed  by  unusual 
drop  in  the  temperature,  which  was  quite  un¬ 
expected,  and  this  cold  spell  continues  at  this  date. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  have  heat  in  the  homes  as 
well  as  places  of  business. 

Tomato  Sales — A  goodly  number  of  cars  of  tomatoes 
were  sold  during  the  past  week,  consisting  mostly  of 
2s  standards,  for  account  of  canners  in  financial  dis¬ 
tress,  and  at  the  extreme  low  price  of  70c  per  dozen, 
f.  0.  b.  shipping  points.  Sales  of  other  sizes  also  made 
for  account  of  canners  in  urgent  need  of  quick  ready 
cash  were  as  low  as  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  45c;  No.  300 
cans,  141/2  oz.,  621/2C;  No.  303  cans,  16  o^.,  at  65c  to 
671  :.c,  and  No.  214  standards,  $1,  $1,021/2  and  $1.05. 
On  the  last-mentioned  size  the  matter  of  general  qual¬ 
ity  and  color  of  fruit  in  the  cans  had  something  to  do 
with  regulating  sales  prices.  We  hear  it  rumored  that 


some  brokers  at  distant  points  learning  that  there  were 
canners  in  the  Ozarks  holding  tomatoes  and  in  financial 
distress  have  been  instrumental  in  leading  some  buyers 
to  believe  2s  standard  tomatoes  could  be  bought  in  the 
Ozarks  at  65c.  However,  we  have  been  unable  to  defi¬ 
nitely  trace  any  sale  made  at  that  extreme  low  price. 
We  did  find  where  one  canner  sold  a  single  carload  of 
2s  standard  tomatoes  at  68c  per  dozen  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  sufficient  funds  to  meet  past  due  obligations. 

Today’s  Market  Prices  on  Tomatoes — Market  prices 
are  more  or  less  unsettled,  and  there  is  a  wider  range 
in  prices  than  usual  on  some  sizes.  We  would  quote 
prices  nominal,  for  immediate  shipment  only,  as  being 
about  as  follows : 

No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  45c  to  471/2C  dozen;  No.  300 
cans,  141/2  oz.,  621/2C  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  65c  to 
671/2C  dozen;  No.  2  standards,  70c.,  721/2C,  75c  dozen, 
with  some  canners  refusing  to  consider  any  sale  what¬ 
ever  of  this  size  if  the  price  is  less  than  80c;  No.  21/2 
standards,  $1.00,  $1,021/2,  $1.05  and  up  to  $1.10;  No. 
10  standards,  $3.75. 

For  the  information  of  jobbing  grocers  and  other 
carload  buyers  who  expect  to  draw  tomatoes  from  the 
Ozarks,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  canners’  principal  un¬ 
sold  holdings  of  tomatoes  at  this  time  are  in  No.  2  cans. 

Canners  Busy — ^There  are  quite  a  number  of  canners 
in  the  Ozarks  who  have  not  yet  completed  their  ship¬ 
ments  on  their  sales  of  future  tomatoes  which  were 
sold  in  the  first  four  months  of  this  year.  Some  can¬ 
ners  are  complaining  that  they  are  experiencing  some 
difficulty  in  securing  shipping  instructions,  although 
practically  all  sales  of  future  tomatoes  were  made  on 
condition  of  shipment  when  tomatoes  were  ready  dur¬ 
ing  canning  season  or  immediately  after  the  close  of 
canning  season. 

Unsold  Surplus  Tomatoes — A  general  survey  of  the 
district  convinces  us  that  the  unsold  holdings  of  toma¬ 
toes  by  canners  in  the  Ozarks  will  prove  to  be  much 
less  in  number  of  cars  than  was  thought  a  week  or  two 
ago.  We  find  in  different  parts  of  the  district  canners 
who  are  financially  strong,  who  show  no  disposition  to 
market  their  unsold  holdings  of  tomatoes  at  the  range 
of  prices  ruling  at  present,  and  this  class  of  canners 
will  store  away  a  limited  number  of  cars  to  be  marketed 
during  the  late  winter  and  spring  months,  or  from  time 
to  time  when  sales  can  be  made  at  prices  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  canners. 

Total  Tomato  Pack — It  is  now  thought  that  it  w’T 
not  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  total  tomato  pack  in  the 
Ozarks  this  year  until  late  in  November,  although  an 
active  effort  will  be  made  to  round  un  this  information 
by  the  middle  of  November,  if  possible.  Buyers  who 
are  laboring  under  the  impression  that  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  will  have  a  big  unsold  surplus  will  meet  with 
disappointment. 

Green  Beans — The  fall  pack  of  green  beans  has  been 
the  smallest  for  a  goodly  number  of  years,  and  the  un¬ 
sold  surplus  in  the  hands  of  canners  in  the  district  at 
present  is  not  large.  It  is  possible  today  to  buv  cut 
stringless,  No.  2  standards,  at  90c ;  extra  choice,  $1  00 ; 
No.  10  standards,  $4.50  to  $4.75.  If  there  are  any  No. 
10  extra  standards  obtainable  in  the  district,  we  have 
been  unable  to  locate  same.  Most  sales  of  cut  green 
beans  are  now  being  made  in  part  carloads  for  shin- 
ment  in  with  tomatoes.  Jobbing  grocers  and  others 
who  have  been  reiving  on  the  supnlv  of  cut  green  beans 
from  the  Ozarks  for  their  late  winter  and  spring  busi¬ 
ness  had  better  get  busy  and  provide  for  these  require- 
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merits  immediately  while  limited  offerings  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Greens — Prices  unchanged.  No.  2  turnip,  85c  to  90c ; 
No.  10s,  $4.50;  No.  2  mustard,  90c;  No.  10s,  $4.50  to 
$4.75.  Some  sales  of  greens  in  carlots  being  made  to 
buyers  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  other  sections  for 
shipment  in  mixed  cars  with  tomatoes.  The  distribut¬ 
ing  territory  for  both  turnip  and  mustard  greens  seems 
to  be  increasing  each  year.  It  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  get  jobbing  grocers  in  the  Northern  States  to  buy 
even  small  lets  of  turnip  and  mustard  greens  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  cars  with  tomatoes,  but  it  is  observable  that 
the  purchases  made  by  these  jobbers  are  increasing 
each  year,  proving  conclusively  that  the  people  living 
in  the  Northern  States  have  learned  to  eat  greens  and 
hog  jowl  just  like  the  people  do  in  the  Southern  States. 

Spinach — Small  lots  are  still  obtainable  for  shipment 
in  cars  with  tomatoes,  No.  303  size  at  87>/>c,  No.  .2  size 
90c.  From  one  canner  in  the  district  spinach  in  sizes 
of  cans  mentioned  can  be  bought  for  shipment  in  mixed 
cars,  tomatoes  Is  and  2s  standards,  along  with  turnip 
and  mustard  greens  as  quoted  above. 

Increase  in  Employment — The  extension  of  natural 
gas  pipe  lines,  and  the  building  of  oil  pipe  lines  from 
the  Oklahoma  oil  fields  across  Missouri,  has  resulted  in 
a  material  increase  in  the  employment  of  the  class  of 
labor  used  for  that  kind  of  work,  ancl  this  will  be  quite 
beneficial  to  the  consumption  of  canned  foods.  The 
large  railroad  machine  shops  which  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  only  intermittently  and  with  less  force  during  the 
past  several  months  are  now  working  nearer  full  time, 
and  with  full  force.  This  will  prove  quite  beneficial 
in  the  communities  where  these  large  railroad  shops 
are  located.  We  hear  of  no  material  benefits  yet  ob¬ 
servable  from  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  rendering  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
farmer  element  throughout  the  drought  stricken  dis¬ 
trict. 

Fall  Canners’  Meeting — Plans  are  now  being  formu¬ 
lated  to  have  a  called  meeting  of  all  tomato  canners  in 
the  Ozarks,  to  be  held  probably  between  November  1st 
and  10th.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  several  years  past 
to  have  a  fall  meeting,  and  these  fall  meetings  usually 
prove  to  be  very  beneficial  to  canners  in  the  district. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  ''BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


While  the  Shrimp  Pack  Has  Been  Nothing  Extraordi¬ 
nary,  It  Has  Served  to  Cheer  Up  the  Industry — The 
Oysters  Are  Greatly  Improyed — Sweet  Potatoes  Are 
Moving  Along — Stringless  Beans  Cleaned  Cp. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  23,  1930. 
OTED  DOCTOR  SAYS  BUILD  UP  THE  BRAIN 
AS  WELL  AS  THE  BODY  — SEA  FOOD  A 
GOOD  BRAIN  FOOD  —  In  an  address  to  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  Dr.  C.  H.  Mayo,  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  declares  that  “Length¬ 
ening  of  the  human  life  is  of  little  use  if  the  brain  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  body.  Undoubtedly,”  says  the 
doctor,  “a  human  will  be  able  to  live  longer  in  the  next 
half  century,  but  the  problem  of  the  medical  profession 
is  to  build  the  brain  so  that  it  advances  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  body.” 


I  say  the  problem  is  solved,  doctor — feed  ’em  sea 
food.  Fish  and  oysters  have  long  been  popularly  known 
and  referred  to  as  brain  foods,  and  whether  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  has  ever  recognized  them  as  such  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  lots  of  folks  eat  sea  food  because 
they  like  it  and  they  believe  it’s  healthy  for  them; 
surely  that’s  sensible.  On  the  other  hand,  sea  food  is 
as  healthful  and  wholesome  as  many  of  the  foods  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  physicians,  therefore  it  shows  that 
people  have  plenty  brains  that  eat  sea  food. 

Of  course,  when  speaking  of  brains,  we  have  to  put 
our  foot  on  the  soft  pedal  and  apologize  for  some  of  us 
engaged  in  the  sea  food  game,  but  that’s  0.  K.  We  are 
the  “incurable  dumb,”  so  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

It  seems  that  we  have  drifted  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  and  without  any  intention  of  casting 
any  reflection  on  the  good  work  of  the  eminent  surgeon 
these  paragraphs  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
those  of  the  sea  food  industry  a  little  something  to 
work  on  and  to  work  out,  and  at  the  same  time  stress 
on  them  the  advisability  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  the 
medical  profession  wherever  possible  W  best  results  in 
advertising  and  selling  campaigns. 

Shrimp — “Cheer  up,  good  times,  are  coming,”  was 
the  theme  song  of  la.st  week’s  shrimp  pack  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  while  the  pack  was  nothing  extraordinary,  it 
has  served  to  cheer  uo  the  industry  and  pep  things 
about  the  sea  food  plants,  which  was  very  much 
needed,  because  if  the  shrimp  would  have  continued  as 
scarce  as  they  have  been  the  past  few  weeks  the 
shrimp  season  would  have  come  to  an  abrupt  close  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  unless  the  factories  could 
have  operated  as  a  “one-man  canning  plant,”  so  limited 
was  the  supply. 

Louisiana  had  the  biggest  pack  this  past  week,  with 
Alabama  a  poor  second  and  Mississippi  the  tail  ender. 
The  shrimp  were  mostly  medium  size,  but  they  made  a 
mighty  pretty  pack,  because  the  weather  was  cool,  the 
catches  were  in  fair  quantity,  and  they  were  delivered 
to  the  canneries  in  first-class  fresh  condition. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  goes 
into  effect  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  on  November 
15th,  therefore  these  two  states  have  only  a  few  weeks 
longer  to  pack  shrimp.  Alabama  has  no  closed  season 
in  the  winter  months,  but  the  shrimp  factories  usually 
close  down  any  way  the  latter  part  of  November  or  the 
first  of  December,  because  shrimp  get  too  scarce.  Of 
course,  if  the  sea  food  factories  arre  packing  oysters, 
they  also  receive  and  pack  shrimp,  otherwise  they  shut 
down  on  December  1st  if  there  are  no  oysters  being 
racked.  The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  good  and 
the  prices  are  rd.40  to  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  me¬ 
dium  and  $1,65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f,  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory. 

Ovsters — The  light  norther  that  we’ve  had  in  this 
section  this  past  week  has  greatlv  improved  the  oys¬ 
ters,  and  in  some  reefs  or  bars  the  oysters  are  more 
plump  and  showing  up  in  better  condition  now  than 
they  did  in  the  month  of  December  last  year 

It  has  not  been  definitely  decided  when  they  will 
start  to  can  oysters  this  season,  and  it  all  depends  on 
how  Quickly  the  market  absorbs  the  present  stock  on 
hand  before  the  new  pack  is  considered.  The  cool 
weather  has  boosted  the  demand  for  both  fresh  and 
cove  oysters,  and  they  are  now  moving  quite  lively. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Btj  "BERKELEY.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade. 


Heavy  Rains  Did  Not  Hurt  Tomatoes — Crop  Reporting 
Service  Makes  Close  Estimates — Larger  Shipments 
to  Date  Than  One  Year  Ago— Peak  of  Tomato  Can¬ 
ning  Season  Passed — Fair  Pack  of  Sardines  Indi¬ 
cated — ^Tuna  Pack  Light. 

San  Francisco,  October  23,  1930. 
EAVY  rains — ^The  heaviest  rain  of  the  season 
fell  during  last  week,  but  the  storm  was  followed 
by  warm  weather  and  little  or  no  damage  was 
done,  even  to  tomatoes,  now  about  the  only  crop  in 
which  canners  are  vitally  interested.  Almost  all  other 
crops  have  been  harvested  and  packed,  and  all  without 
losses  arising  from  weather  conditions.  A  few  canners 
are  still  working  on  pears,  but  stocks  of  this  fruit  are 
coming  from  cold  storage,  harvesting  having  been 
brought  to  a  close  several  weeks  ago. 

Accurate  Estimates — ^The  Federal-State  Crop  Re¬ 
porting  Service  has  brought  out  a  report  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  estimates  made  earlier  in  the  season  have 
been  closely  approximated.  The  output  of  apples  is 
placed  at  11,502,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  7,880,- 
000  bushels  in  1929,  and  more  than  13,000,000  bushels 
in  1928.  The  crop  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  is 
letter  thon  is  the  case  in  the  southern  counties. 
Peaches  proved  a  record  crop,  with  a  noutput  of  482,- 
000  tons  of  clingstones  and  211,000  tons  of  freestones. 
More  peaches  were  shipped  out  of  the  state  in  a  fresh 
form  than  ever  before,  and  13,000,000  cases  of  clings 
were  packed,  while  great  quantities  were  permitted  to 
go  to  waste.  California  produced  about  60  per  cent  of 
all  the  peaches  of  the  nation  this  year.  The  pear  crop 
is  estimated  at  227,000  tons,  as  compared  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  190,000  tons  last  year  and  224,000  tons  the 
year  before.  Shipments  of  fruit  in  the  fresh  form  were 
larger  than  during  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
Prune  production  is  estimated  at  234,000  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  103,000  tons  last  year  and  220,000  tons  in 
1928.  The  grape  crop  promises  to  reach  the  enormous 
figure  of  2,088,000  tons. 

Steady  Sales — A  steady  volume  of  business  is  being 
done  on  canned  fruits,  fish  and  vegetables,  and  many 
canners  are  reporting  larger  shipments  for  the  season 
to  date  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  Orders  continue 
rather  small,  but  are  being  placed  with  interesting  reg¬ 
ularity  by  buyers  who  frankly  advise  that  they  are  op¬ 
erating  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  Requirements  are 
anticipated  in  advance  only  when  it  becomes  apparent 
that  a  shortage  in  some  item  seems  in  sight.  During 
the  past  week  or  so  more  interest  has  been  shown  in 
apricots  than  in  some  time,  since  stocks  of  many  sizes 
and  grades  are  getting  rather  light.  An  interesting 
call  is  also  being  noted  for  sliced  peaches,  and  these  are 
again  selling  at  about  the  same  price  as  halves,  after 
having  been  a  little  off  for  a  time.  Pears  have  been 
dragging  a  little,  owing  to  competition  from  the  North¬ 
west,  but  increased  interest  is  again  being  shown  in 
this  fruit. 

Tomatoes — While  the  packing  of  tomatoes  may  be 
carried  on  for  another  month,  the  peak  of  the  season 
has  been  passed,  and  some  plants  will  soon  be  closing. 
Fields  in  some  districts  are  petering  out,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  moisture,  and  heavy  rains  may  soon 


end  the  season  throughout  the  state.  Where  irrigation 
has  been  practiced  there  have  been  complaints  of  to¬ 
matoes  being  a  little  too  watery,  but  in  general  the 
crop  has  run  to  quality  rather  above  the  average,  with 
a  liberal  yield.  Some  canners  who  were  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  time  are  again  offering  the  full  list,  the  pack 
having  come  up  to  expectations. 

Sardines — The  packing  of  sardines  is  moving  along 
smoothly  again  in  California,  following  a  slackening  of 
operations  as  a  result  of  a  controversy  over  the  price 
to  be  paid  fishermen.  The  season  is  not  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable  pack  or  of 
the  demand,  but  both  promise  to  be  fair.  The  outppt 
to  date  is  about  80  per  cent  of  that  of  last  year  to  a 
corresponding  date,  but  last  year’s  pack  was  an  abnor¬ 
mally  large  one,  so  it  would  seem  that  about  a  normal 
pack  is  being  made.  Few  large  export  orders  are  being 
received  but  a  steady  business  is  being  done,  and  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  year  up  to  August  1  showed  no  falling 
off.  Comparatively  low  prices  are  prevailing,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  lower  commodity  prices  all  over  the  world. 
California  canned  sardines  are  looked  upon  as  being  one 
of  the  cheapest  of  food  products  and  meet  with  the 
heaviest  sale  in  countries  where  price  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  An  especially  good  business  is  done  in  the 
countries  peopled  by  the  Malay  race,  and  sardines  are 
sold  there  for  about  the  same  price  as  fresh  fish,  with 
the  added  advantage  that  they  can  be  shipped  into  the 
interior  without  refrigeration.  We  import  small  sar¬ 
dines  from  France  and  Belgium  and  send  them  about 
three  times  the  quantity  of  California  sardines  in  ex¬ 
change.  The  monetary  values  of  the  transactions  are 
about  equal,  but  the  thrifty  Europeans  get  about  three 
times  the  food  value  in  the  exchange. 

Tuna — The  tuna  pack  is  proving  a  rather  light  one, 
the  output  of  striped  fish  being  especially  light  to  date, 
with  pro  rata  deliveries  in  sight.  The  pack  of  tuna  has 
never  been  large  enough  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  increase  the  output.  Fishing  boats  go  out  fifteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  miles  for  fish,  and  tuna  is 
even  shipped  under  refrigeration  from  Japan  to  be 
packed  in  California.  Abalone  is  another  sea  food  that 
could  be  marketed  in  larger  quantities  if  the  pack 
could  be  increased.  Packing  is  confined  to  the  San  Diego 
district.  This  shell  fish  is  held  to  be  superior  in  flavor 
to  clams  or  oysters  by  many.  Canned  squid  is  another 
delicacy  from  southern  waters  that  is  packed  in  limited 
quantities.  This  is  rather  expensive,  a  No.  2  can  sell¬ 
ing  for  about  90  cents. 

- * - 

What  Canned  Food  Distributors 
are  Doing. 

SUPREME  COURT  TO  REVIEW  INDIANA  CHAIN  TAX 
LAW — The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  con¬ 
sented  to  review  the  case  involving  the  Indiana  chain  store 
tax  law.  The  State  of  Indiana  is  seeking  to  have  the  court  de¬ 
clare  the  taxing  statute  constitutional,  since  it  was  held  invalid 
in  the  lower  court. 

The  Supreme  Court  announced  that  it  had  found  probable  ju¬ 
risdiction  over  the  appeal  in  the  case  of  the  State  Board  of  Tax 
Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Indiana  vs.  Jackson;  No.  183. 

The  case,  which  involves  one  of  the  first  instances  here,  Wh 
the  state  and  lower  Federal  courts  upheld  the  chain  store  inter¬ 
ests  in  their  contention  that  since  the  law  clearly  showed  dis¬ 
crimination  against  them,  it  was  thereby  unconstitutional,  is 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  test  case.  Many  other  states  who 
have  followed  the  same  basis  as  Indiana  in  taxing  the  chain 
stores  have  litigation  pending  in  either  the  state  or  lower  Fed- 
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eral  courts.  Most  of  these  court  actions,  however,  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed,  pending  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the  Indiana 
law. 

The  Indiana  law  would  compute  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  be 
levied  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  stores  operated  in  the  state 
under  the  same  general  management,  supervision  or  ownership. 
The  act,  which  was  to  have  gone  into  effect  on  July  1st,  1929, 
has  enjoined  from  that  time  until  the  present,  pending  determi¬ 
nation  of  its  validity. 

The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Indiana,  which  held  the  law  invalid,  stated  in  the  court’s 
opinion  that  “it_  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  amount  of  license 
fees,  or  it  may  be  termed  taxes,  to  be  paid  by  the  plaintiff,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  act  in  question,  is  determined  not  by  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  the  amount  of  sales  or  the  value  of  such 
business,  but  solely  by  the  number  of  stores  owned  by  him.” 

The  plaintiff,  it  was  shown,  owns  and  operates  a  system  of 
approximately  225  grocery  stores  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
with  a  capital  investment  of  approximately  $200,000.  His  an¬ 
nual  sales  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  and  the  tax  for  him 
would  amount  to  $5,443  annually.  A  person  or  corporation  op¬ 
erating  but  one  sotre  with  a  similar  investment,  and  having 
similar  sales  would  pay  a  tax  of  only  $3,  the  District  Court  said, 
holding  that  this  amounted  to  such  a  discrimination  as  to  render 
the  law  invalid. 

That  the  Indiana  law  could  not  be  enforced  under  the  state 
police  powers  is  brought  out  by  the  lower  court,  since  it  does  not 
relate  to  the  public  health,  the  public  welfare,  the  public  morals 
or  the  public  safety. 

The  lower  court  goes  on  to  state  that,  although  the  general 
belief  is  that  the  operations  of  a  chain  store  system  in  a  locality 
do  not  have  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  are  interested 
solely  in  taking  money  from  the  communitv,  this  theory  is  not 
always  right. 

“The  theory  of  the  defendants  is  that  the  owners  and  op¬ 
erators  of  more  than  one  store  do  not  have  the  same  general  in¬ 
terest  in  the  community,”  the  district  court  stated.  “They  do 
not  encourage  their  employes  to  maintain  permanent  homes  in 
the  locality  where  their  stores  are  situated,  leave  none  of  their 
money  in  such  community,  buy  their  goods  at  a  lower  price,  and, 
in  general,  do  not  have  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
they  operate  at  heart.  They  are,  therefore,  not  as  valuable  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community  as  the  person  who  owns 
and  operates  a  single  store  in  such  community,  and  therefore 
belong  to  a  different  class,  for  occupational  tax  purposes,  than 
the  owner  and  operator  of  a  single  store.” 

“While  that  may  be  true  as  far  as  some  owners  of  more  than 
one  store  is  concerned,  yet  that  is  not  the  universal  rule,  and  is 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  the  classification  contained  within  the 
act,”  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  district  court,  which  is  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  chain  store  interests  are  certain  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  uphold  the  ruling  of  the  lower  court.  In  the  event  of  the 
Supreme  Court  deciding  in  favor  of  the  chain  store  operators 
it  is  thought  likely  that  either  the  present  law  will  be  changed 
so  as  to  place  the  tax  on  the  basis  of  volume  sales  or  a  new  law 
embodying  these  principles  passed  by  the  Indiana  legislature. 
Where  the  tax  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  volume  sales,  instead 
of  the  number  of  units  in  the  chain  system,  it  is  just  as  heavy 
as  the  latter  tax,  and  yet  it  evades  the  contention  that  it  dis¬ 
criminates  against  the  chain  store  systems. 

The  Consent  Hearings — Testimony  by  experts  in  varying  fields 
of  the  food  industry  substantiating  the  packer’s  claim  that  re¬ 
lease  from  the  restrictions  of  the  consent  decree  would  not  do 
any  harm,  would  result  in  fairer  competition,  featured  the  hear- 
.ings  of  the  move  for  modification  of  the  consent  decree.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  was 
cited  as  one  instance  where  earnings  of  the  chain  store  systems 
on  meat  sales  were  far  above  those  of  the  packer  handling  the 
same  line  of  meats. 

Rapid  changes  in  the  method  of  distribution  of  food  products 
during  the  past  few  years  is  bringing  about  a  radical  change 
in  the  food  industry  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  F.  S.  Snyder,  president  of  Bachelder  &  Snyder,  Dorr 
&  Doe.  Mr.  Snyder  stated  that  he  believed  in  time  that  the 
chain  store  system  of  food  retailing  would  entirely  wipe  out  the 
independent  retailer.  He  further  stated,  however,  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  present  chain  store  system  more  efficient  than  that 
which  it  replaces. 

New  methods  of  distribution  have  made  such  tremendous  ob¬ 
stacles  for  the  packers  to  contend  with  that  in  all  fairness  they 
should  be  released  from  the  restrictions  of  the  consent  decree. 
Stating  that  the  chain  stores  have  gone  only  a  small  part  of  the 


distance  in  their  development  plans  within  the  past  four  years, 
Mr.  Snyder  expected  them  to  make  double  their  present  progress 
within  the  next  four  years. 

Mr.  Snyder  stated  that  a  meat  department  in  a  grocery  store 
could  be  operated  at  a  cost  of  about  25c  per  100  pounds,  this 
low  level  allowing  for  substantial  profits  to  be  made  in  the  meat 
department.  In  reply  to  cross-examination  by  H.  B.  Teegar- 
den,  counsel  for  the  Government,  he  said  that  in  cases  where  a 
meat  department  was  installed  in  a  grocery  store  the  effect  has 
been  for  the  grocery  business  also  to  show  a  substantial  increase. 

The  small  sales  of  branded  meats  was  laid  by  several  witnesses 
to  the  reluctance  of  retailers  to  push  this  grade  when  they  could 
make  a  larger  profit  by  selling  the  unbranded  meats. 

Testimony  by  several  livestock  growers  representatives  stated 
that  they  favored  modification  of  the  consent  decree  in  the  hope 
that  the  large  packers  would  be  in  a  position  to  push  the  sales 
of  the  branded  products  and  thereby  create  a  stronger  and  larger 
market  for  thm.  This  would  naturally  furnish  additional  outlets 
for  the  livestock  growers’  output  of  meat. 

^  Frank  Hogan,  chief  counsed  for  the  packers,  subpoenaed  Frank 
C.  Wheeler,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company,  to  testify  as  to  the  growth  of  the  chain 
store  system.  Mr.  Wheeler  described  how  the  A.  &  P.  grew  into 
a  system  of  15,418  stores  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  carrying 
on  an  annual  business  of  $1,053,692,882  in  thirty-six  States  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Wheeler  testified  that  in  1920,  his  company  operated 
4,638  stores  and  did  a  business  of  $234,420,618.  From  that  pe¬ 
riod  until  1928  the  company  stretched  into  an  organization  con¬ 
sisting  of  15,672  stores  and  sales  totaling  $761,402,805.  Although 
the  number  of  stores  declined  in  1929  to  15,177,  the  volume  of 
sales  increased  to  $972,199,185. 

The  A.  &  P.  did  not  start  opening  meat  departments  in  their 
units  until  the  latter  part  of  1924,  according  to  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
testimony.  In  1930,  however,  he  said,  such  departments  had 
climbed  to  the  total  of  3,851,  Vrith  total  sales  amounting  to 
.$87,262,479,  which  represent's  a  profit  of  approximately  20%  per 
cent  for  the  meat  departments. 

H.  B.  Teegarden,  counsel  for  the  Government,  presented  a 
letter  to  the  court  from  the  Chicago  buyer  for  the  A.  &  P.  show¬ 
ing  that  14  per  cent  of  the  meat  distributed  through  the  meat 
departments  was  purchased  from  Swift  &  Co.,  and  its  subsidi¬ 
aries,  12  per  cent  from  Armour  &  Co.,  8^/^  per  cent  from  Cudahy 
Packing  and  the  Wilson  Packing  Co.,  and  the  remaining  65% 
per  cent  from  other  independent  packing  houses. 

Several  other  officials  of  large  chain  store  systems  also  testi- 
lied,  with  Elmer  Paner,  an  accountant  for  the  Kroger  Grocery 
and  Baking  Co.,  stating  that  in  1930  his  organization  owned  5,575 
retail  stores  in  comparison  with  903  stores  in  1 920,  and  had  sales 
of  $286,000,000  as  compared  with  sales  of  $50,000,000  ten  years 
previously. 

Victor  H.  Pelz,  director  of  the  editorial  and  research  staff  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution,  who  was  called  as 
a  witness  for  the  packers,  testified  that  the  entrance  of  the  pack¬ 
ers  into  the  business  of  retailing  meats,  groceries  and  allied 
food  products  would  be  a  big  aid  towards  more  efficient  food  dis¬ 
tribution.  Mr.  Pelz  stated  that  this  tendency  to  group  all  activ¬ 
ities  of  food  distribution  under  one  concern,  which  is  so  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  chain  store  systems,  is  becoming  more  pronounced 
each  year. 

In  response  to  questions  asked  by  H.  B.  Teegarden,  counsel 
for  the  Government,  Mr.  Pelz  stated  that  the  trend  towards  in¬ 
tegration  of  supply  and  distribution  of  food  products  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  beneficial  to  all  concemi?d. 

“The  growth  of  the  voluntary  chain,”  he  said,  “has  intensified 
competition  by  enabling  independent  retailers  to  sell  at  nrices 
which  are  in  direct  competition  with  corporate  retail  chain 
stores.” 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Frank  J.  Hogan,  counsel  for 
the  packers,  Mr.  Pelz  explained  that  a  voluuntary  chain  is  an 
organization  of  independent  retail  stores  which  combine  re¬ 
sources  to  obtain  quantity  purchasing,  advertising  and  for  other 
reasons. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  ditor  of  The  Canning  Trade,  testified  as  to 
the  need  for  additional  outlets  for  canners.  He  said  that  “any 
increase  in  the  number  of  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  can¬ 
ners  would  undoubtedly  benefit  them.”  The  canners  are  gener¬ 
ally  rather  weak  in  their  sales  organizations,  particularly  the 
small  canners,  who  deal  through  brokers,  he  said. 

E.  W.  Shineman,  secretary  of  tht  Beech  Nut  Packing  Co., 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  was  questioned  ex¬ 
tensively  concerning  his  company  and  their  method  of  operat¬ 
ing.  Among  other  things  he  stated  that  the  company  dealt  in 
meats,  fresh  and  cured.  However,  “we  do  no  slaughtering,  but 
buy  our  carcasses  from  meat  packers  who  do  that  kind  of  work. 
We  sell  the  meat  under  our  trade-mark  and  brand.” 
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AS  NEAR  AS  YOUR 
NEEDS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1 19  BraintreeSt.,  Allslon  Station 


N  EW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

2  Lafayette  St. 


lO 

H  6-  D  PLANTS 

No  long  hauls  or  tedious 
waits  when  you  depend 
on  H  &  D  service  for  your 
corrugated  fibre  shipping 
box  requirements.  Ten 
fully  equipped  box  mak¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  canning  belt 
bring  H  &  D  Service  as 
near  as  your  needs  for 
prompt  and  efficient  at¬ 
tention.  Information  or 
samples  and  prices  on 
request. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

3A6  Drexel  Bldg. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

No.  Haven  end  Fairmount  Ave. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1220  Termjnol  Tower  Bldg. 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

800  Decatur  St. 


M  U  N  C  I  E  ,  I  N  D  . 

P.  O.  Box  357 


KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Packer's  Station 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

5110  Penrose  St. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

P.  O.  Box  1538 


THE  HINDE  ^  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  !!LDALCH  <^’;SCf''SHIPPINC  BOXES 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  -in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


“Mama,”  said  little  Elsie,  “I  never  see  any  pictures 
of  angels  with  whiskers.  Do  men  go  to  Heaven  ?” 

“Well,”  said  the  mother,  thoughtfully,  “some  men  do 
go  to  Heaven,  but  they  get  there  by  a  close  shi;e.’' 


HIGH-POWERED  FUEL 

“Where  did  you  get  that  liquor  for  the  house  party?  ’ 
“You  know  that  car  I  have?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  the  gas  tank  on  it  ?” 

“Well?” 

“Well!” 


CONSOLATION 

Father — ^You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  class  of  28  boys. 

Son — Aw,  dad,  that’s  not  bad.  Suppose  there  were 
50  boys? 


CHORUS 

My  Bonnie  leaned  over  the  gas  tank. 
The  height  of  the  contents  to  see ; 
She  lighted  a  match  to  assist  her — 
Oh,  bring  back  my  Bonnie  to  me! 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininnTH 


GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Gamse  Can  Labels  are  **Better** 
Labels. 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

O 

.  i  iKo^apher's 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


HARD  LINES 

Politician — Congratulate  me,  dear,  I  got  the  nomina¬ 
tion. 

His  Wife — Honestly! 

Politician — Why  bring  that  up? 


CAN’T  FOOL  HER 

“How’d  you  get  that  smudge  on  your  face?” 

“Well,  honey,  the  car  broke  down  and  I  had  to  fix  it.” 
“Since  when  do  you  grease  your  car  with  red 
grease  ?” 


KNOWS  HIS  LINES 

Doctor — I  will  give  you  a  local  anesthetic. 

Patient  (a  conductor) — Well,  doctor,  if  it’s  all  the 
same  to  you,  cut  out  the  local  and  put  me  on  a  sleeper. 


DON’T  COME  THAT  WAY 

Customer — I’d  like  to  see  some  good  second-hand 
cars. 

Salesman — So  would  I. 


IMPROVING 

Alice — Are  they  improving  the  roads  out  you  wav? 
Irene — Oh,  yes,  there  are  lots  more  good  parking 
places  than  there  used  to  be. 


EVEN  AS  YOU  AND  I 

A  fool  there  was  and  he  saved  his  rocks,  even  as  vo  i 
and  I ;  but  he  took  them  out  of  the  old  strong  bou  w’^en 
a  salesman  called  with  some  wildcat  stocks,  and  the 
fool  was  stripped  down  to  his  socks,  even  as  you  and  I. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hanben  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wir^  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can* 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Robber,  Wire,  etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 
BLANCHERS,  Vsc«tabls  and  Fnlt. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  _ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltlmorei 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Mschines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’  MACHDfEBT. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Elrmold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES.  Coirngated  Paper. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Ca.  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Canneir  Supplies. 
BURNEIRS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  WyandottA  Mich 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  B^timore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot,  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Convesring.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Btdtimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  Sea 
Bottlers*  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

^ndensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
'Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  AglUtors.  See  Oora  Ooekur 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Bexea, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O, 

U-  S.  Prt  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Si>eed  R^.  Devicea. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^  K.  R^ins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw,  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Cot,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Cora.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

^tters.  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc  ). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mufc 

DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SiajTBnian  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  ESnginas. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EJdw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Snpplias. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A,  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

fibre  containers  for  Food  (not  horsMtl^ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

fibre  products.  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O, 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillen. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mash. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin.  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUnp,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  ’Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  FrniL 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GEINERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Generators,  Elaetrie.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprmffue-SelU  Corp..  Chicaco. 

GoTernon.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Ekiuipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  ^m  HmUot. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Gr^  Mcny. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machin^  See  Cranes. 
Hallers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Holers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas.  etc. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel.  Baltimora 
INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Oanners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUea.  See  KetUee,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  er  JacketeiJ. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  In^,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-^lls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettleo,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

kettles.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S^em,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin, 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  In^,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J, 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohia 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chic«:o.  „ . 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 


LABEL  manufacturers. 


H.  Gamse  A  Bro..  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md- 
Pledmont  Lidjel  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  A  Doeller  Co..  BaltimOTe. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

laboratories,  for  Analysee  of  Goods.  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERK 

Tlie  Scott  Vinw  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  M^m 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wto. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molassea  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails.  TuU.  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Coot. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co..  Baltimora 
PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Ca,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ina.  New  HsTeo,  Ooom. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

0.  Landrsth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co./  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohia 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Ca,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Ca,  Columbus,  Ohia 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Plttere. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Baltimore. 

PERILING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brins,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tesiate,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

B^lin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottla  See  Bottiers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varietiesi 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ina,  New  Haven,  Coen. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Ca,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicaga 
Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cana  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E  W.  Bliss  A  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Hunt/ey  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltinaora 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  MaehiBOS. 

Bdt  Drivea  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis.  * 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimora 
Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  BIARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  I 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Maridng  Pots  and  Brushes,  Braaa 
Checka  Rubber  and  Steel  Type.  Burning 
Brands,  eta 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (la,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  ^ 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Servica 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhetn. 

Teeters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieswa 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  A  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachric  Mach.  Ca,  Kewaunea  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohia 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Ca,  Chicaga 
Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottla  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis.  ' 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Odarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton.  N.'  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Cmrp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Basketa 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systema  >00 
Tanks.  Wood. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Qaaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyandotta  Mieh. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure — High  Speed — Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 
FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


THE  KEENEY  STRINGLESS  GREEN  REFUGEE  BEAN 

The  Stringless  Green  Refugee  Bean  was  originally  developed  and 
introduced  by  Calvin  N.  Keeney.  Through  many  generations  of 
breeding  we  have  improved  and  fixed  its  type  until  it  is  now  a 
leader  among  Canning  varieties.  In  productivity,  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  pods,  as  well  as  earliness,  when  compared  with  any  other 
stock  we  have  seen,  our  stock  is  outstanding. 

WE  OFFER  you  SEED  BRED  FROM  THE  FIRST  INTRODUCTION 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


